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THE DECADENCE 
OF YULETIDE 


SES SSA 





Y the time these pages are in the hands of our 
readers Christmas once more will have come, if not 
gone, and our hope that it has been to one and all 
a merry one must of necessity be postdated. Luckily 
there is nothing in public affairs to cast such a gloom 

over this season as has lain upon Yuletide during the last three 
years, when, during all our merriment, we knew that some of the 
best and bravest of the country were facing hardship and peril 
of death in South Africa. It is true that “a sort of a war’”’ is even 
now going on in Venezuela, but were it not that the Germans, 
with their ponderous seriousness, will insist on doing something to 
show that they have a navy, the quarrel with V enezuela might 
very well be reiegated to the domain of comic opera. At home the 
first outcry about distress has turned out to have been such as 
alarms generally are—very much exaggerated ; and although the 
country can sc arcely be described as in the condition of excep- 
tional prosperity, still there is no lack of employment beyond 
what is incidental to a time of trade reaction. In thinking 
over an event like the recurrence of Christmas, one’s mind very 
naturally travels out to what is of public import, because as far 
as strangers are concerned we know that that is the common 
bond of sympathy between those who are distant and unknown 
to one another. All the same, it is not the public but the 
private event that causes happiness or the reverse. The flying 
years cannot go by, bringing ever another and another Christmas, 
without also leaving here and there a vacant chair or silencing a 
long familiar voice. 

If the frank truth were told, it is recognised that Christmas 
is nearly the most melancholy festival of the whole year, and 
one reason for that is that by tradition and usage it has come to be 
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strictly a time of family gathering. In the majority of families sons 
and daughters and other relatives come together at Christmas, 
although in many cases they have never seen one another during 
the intervening twelve months. The first obvious effect of this 
is to bring to mind all who have since the previous meeting 
vanished from the scenes of the family activity. This in itself is 
sufficient to induce a melancholy state of mind, even if the 
ingenuity of long generations of cooks had not also been directed 
to the object of producing at Christmas the most indigestible food 
which it is possible for the human stomach to receive. /f 
anything can be calculated to add to the general depression 
at Christmas, this would be the crowning act. The greatest 
pains are taken to summon the ghost of friends by da 
and nightmares due to plum-pudding in the hours devote! 
to sleep. Now this is not the case of any other holida 
of the year; as a matter of fact, other holidays are spent in 
much more rational aud sensible manner. People go into th: 
country, or they meet their acquaintances—acquaintances, 
may be remarked, not relatives, because that makes all th: 
difference. The person with whom we have only a_holida 
acquaintance is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred muc 
more enjoyable as a companion than the more or less solem: 
member of the household; he takes himself and his relations i: 
a very serious manner. There are many who, believing to som 
extent in the old doctrines of the family, hold that this meetin 
has in itself a kind of religious authority, as it undoubtedly wa 
in China, but it might be usefully suggested to them that it i 
not opportune to hold such an assemblage on what is nominal 
a holiday. The very fact that the weather towards the end « 
December is generally the most gloomy the English climat 
is capable of producing, prepares us for depression. 

Without going deeply into the archeology of Christmas, i 
seems evident that the observance was originally something 1 
the nature of a revolt against the depressing effect of the las 
short days of a year. The early Christians, as is general] 
admitted with a great deal of tact, instead of abolishing the ol 
Pagan rites, grafted their own upon them. ‘hus, at the seaso: 
now kept for Christmas the Romans had their saturnalia, and 
in the miracle plays and Christmas mummers who used to 
go about in England we find many traces of Pagan custom. 
Even now it is usual in some of the more remote counties for 
young men to disguise their sex and go from house to house 
in girls’ clothes. In fact, one of the prominent characters in 
the play of the northern guisers or mummers was called the 
“Bessy.” This is evidently Roman in its origin, unless, as is 
very likely, the Romans themselves gotit from some remoter period 
of antiquity. Probably in our own country the Druids kept one 
of their chief feasts at the winter solstice. The mistletoe, usually 
associated with them, was convenient for the purpose, because at 
this season the berries are ripe, and it requires no great stretch of 
imagination to understand why our rude forefathers on Christmas 
Eve brought in holly and ivy and other greenery from the wild 
wood. The folk-lorist would probably tell us that the intention 
was to propitiate the spirits of the forests, and it may be that 





those ancient primitive souls imagined that gnome and wood elf 


looked down from walls to which the forest boughs were pinned. 
Yet a simpler and more natural explanation is that in the dead 
of winter they pleased themselves by getting greenery together 
and producing in houses a reminder of summer. Like every- 
thing else, however, those good customs have been staled by 
usage, and the spirit of the old festivity has vanished with 
vanishing years. Most likely that is at the root of the decadence 
of Christmas, and the only way to revive it actually would be to 
bring merry-making more into accord with the spirit of our own 
times. Our grandfathers and grandmothers got out of the 
difficulty by going to the pantomime, but we have lived long 
enough to see the pantomime become practically obsolete, 
other public amusements of the same kind having no seasonal 
bearing. The comic opera and the amusements of the. music 
hall are perhaps more elegant and clever and entertaining now 
than they ever were betore, and if they were reserved for 
Christmas would suit the purpose admirably; but luckily or 
unluckily we have them all the year round, so that they form no 
break in the general depression of Yuletide week. Still, after 
all is said and done, the children probably enjoy what is 
provided for them very much in the old-fashioned way, and to 
them at least onecan always, without mockery or any after-thought, 
wish “* A Merry Christmas.” 


Our Portrait [lustrations. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Their Royal 
Highnesses the Princesses Margaret and Patricia of 
Connaught, the daughters of the Duke of Connaught. 

On page 839 will be found a picture of Edith, daughter of 
Mr. Stephenson Clarke, whose beautiful country house is shown 
elsewhere. 
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ARLIAMENT has been prorogued, and weary 
legislators have gone home to enjoy their Christmas 
holidays. The majority of us had almost forgotten 
how busy the session had been till we read the 
long enumeration of Bills and events in the King’s 

Speech. A retrospective glance shows how history has been 
made during the last twelve months. The session has seen the 
end of the South African War. It was the session of the 
Coronation, and the Coronation served to bring together from 
different parts of the world many of those who are most keenly 
interested in the Imperial outlook of Great Britain, so that the 
interests of federation have been largely advanced during that 
time. This year witnessed the signing of a most important 
agreement with Japan, one of the most important treaties ever 
entered into by Great Britain. These are the events which 
have come under the notice of Parliament during the session 
now closed. 


Legislation in that period does not bulk so largely as the 
work done in some of the more laborious Gladstonian sessions, 
but the Education Bill, at least, is a very important measure, and 
its passing is something to have been achieved by any Parliament. 
Lord Beaconsfieid, in his cynical way, used to declare that more 
Ministers went out on water than anything else, but Mr. Balfour’s 
Ministry has been able to deal with the London Water Bill 
without coming to grief. The other measures passed in the 
course of the Parliamentary year may be described as useful 
rather than of transcendent importance. The work of the session 
has been like the oratory witnessed in it—sound but rather 
commonplace. 


The other night Lord Rosebery presided at the annual 
meeting of the Great Northern Railway Athletic Association, 
and made one of those delightful after-dinner speeches of which 
he might almost be said to possess the patent. What he said to 
the athletic young men was as wise and truthful as it was witty 
and clever. In substance, what he told them was this—muscle is 
no longer of so much avail as it used to be. The great battles of 
the world are fought not with hands and feet, but with brains and 
energy. The more civilisation advances the more pronounced is 
the tendency for all competition to become of that invisible kind 
which perhaps is the keenest of all. In a rude state of society 
men fought with their clubs, or their fists, or their spears, but now 
they fight with all the mental resources they can command ; the 
results of the battle may not be so dreadful to look at, but they 
are as serious, even as tragic, as they were in the olden time. So 
Lord Rosebery did not discourage athleticism, but he emphati- 
cally told the youths to exercise their brains as well as their 
bodies. 


It seems to be pretty plain that Lord Charles Beresford is 
expressing a feeling general among the public when he describes 
the distrust and suspicion with which the Anglo-German Alliance 
is regarded. Two nations like Great Britain and Germany cannot 
work very well together, because their methods are so different. 
Long experience of diplomacy and colonial management has 
taught us to be conciliatory in our methods. The Germans never 
were a very polished nation, and until recently they had no 
colonies worth speaking about, and so they are inclined to rude 
and violent action on the slightest provocation. As Lord Charles 
wittily puts it, “a word and a sink” might be their motto. 
Again, it is a very shrewd observation that our commercial 
relations are so widespread that too close a union with any one 
country is almost certain to generate suspicion among the others, 
and it would be a thousand pities if our natural ally, the United 
States, were in any way to be alienated by this co-operation with 
Germany, which at the best is only half-hearted. 

We do not like to see a well-graced actor leave the stage 
without obtaining something of a plaudit, and M. de Blowitz 
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is surely entitled to that distinction. As far back as we can 
remember he was the Paris correspondent of the 7imes, and a 
most able and interesting one, although his curious self-con- 
sciousness, his garrulity, and the affectation of being on terms of 
intimacy with statesmen and princes in all parts of Europe have 
often caused a good laugh at his expense. Still his personality 
was so strong and so well defined that one read his contributions 
in the paper much in the same way as one looks for the utterances 
of a favourite character in fiction. Whether they are admired 
or not makes very little difference. It is the originality and 
cleverness and individual trait that commends the character to 
us. M. de Blowitz had that great recommendation of a 
character either in fiction or in fact, that he never was afraid to 
be himself and scarcely thought it worth while to assume any 
virtues he did not possess. We are heartily glad that his 
colleagues on the various papers joined together to make a 
presentation that marked their regret at his retirement from the 
scenes of his active labour. 

It is, perhaps, fortunate that Mr. Justice Grantham was the 
judge to whom fell the duty of directing the jury in the case of 
Clark v. Randall, for Sir William Grantham knows something 
of the Turf, and is not ashamed of admitting his knowledge. It 
was a case of considerable interest. Mr. Edward Clark, a solicitor 
of Newcastle, with an eye for a good horse, attended Redcar 
Races, and made bids for Miss Bryant, a mare who had won a 
£50 selling race. She was, he said, knocked down to him at 
175 guineas; but while he was with the clerk of the course, and 
the clerk was making out the order for delivery, Mr. Randall, 
the original owner, came up, saying that there was a dispute 
about the bidding, and eventually the stewards decided that the 
mare must be put up for sale again. ‘This time she was knocked 
down to Mr. Randall—in other words, bought in—at 375 
guineas, and she had since won several races. On these facts 
Mr. Clark brought his action for damages; and he succeeded. 
Most men will agree that his success was in the public interest. 
Mr. Randall, who said there was another bid, and that he had 
instructed an agent to go up to 200 guineas, may have been 
speaking the truth; but the auctioneer saw and heard no other 
bid, and, to use a serviceable colloquialism, it would never do to 
leave a loophole for reopening auctions of this kind, for not 
every person connected with the Turf is the soul of honour. 


The verdict having been given, rightly and prudently as we 
think, a point of law was raised by Mr. Blake Odgers, K.C., only 
to be promptly swept aside by the judge, again, as we think, with 
propriety. It was said that the Sale of Goods Act (56 and 57 
Vict., c. 71) had not been complied with, the said Act providing 
that a contract for the sale of any goods of the value of £10 or 
upwards shall not be enforceable unless ‘‘ some note or memo- 
randum in writing of the contract is made and signed by the 
party to be charged or hisagent in that behalf.” This objection, 
which it would be extravagant to call high-minded, was swept 
away by the judge without calling for argument by counsel 
for the plaintiff. It is surely too ludicrous that a man who 
enters a horse for a selling race, with his own hand, subject 
to the rules of that particular meeting, and again subject 
to the rules of the Jockey Club, should venture to suggest that 
there is not sufficient evidence that he has contracted to offer the 
horse for sale if it win, and if a claim be made. That is the 
whole theory of a selling race, and, if the law were otherwise 
than Mr. Justice Grantham interprets it, selling races must 
needs come to an end. 


A very important decision has been given in the High Court 
action by the Taff Vale Railway Company against the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants. Its net effect will, we think, be 
entirely wholesome. Mr. Justice Wills has made it abundantly 
clear that in future trade unions will be held strictly responsible for 
the legality of their own acts. We do not think this isin any way 
likely to injure the cause of unionism, but it cannot avoid 
producing a very restraining effect on the action of these bodies, 
for henceforth they know that they can be sued and damages 
obtained from their funds for any illegitimate actions on their 
part. Mr. Justice Wills was perfectly justified in pointing out 
that there have been “perpetual attempts to shuffle out of 
the responsibility.” We hope that the labour leaders will take 
the decision in a right spirit, and recognise that a body which acts 
as a whole cannot escape being held corporately responsible. 


Our contemporary, the Guardian, which always does what 
it attempts to do exceedingly well, has lately had a series of 
articles explaining to fathers and guardians how to start their 
sons in iife, and this week it treats of farming at home and 
abroad as a career for the young man. It is a sign of the times, 
and no unwelcome one, that great hopefulness is expressed 
about the present condition of agriculture. The writer holds 
that depression reached its lowest stage ten or fifteen years ago, 
and that since then a slow, but steady, improvement has taken 
place, and the farmer is now regaining a great deal of his ol¢ 
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position. ‘ British farming,” says the writer, ‘does therefore 
offer opportunities for earning a livelihood, in spite of what has 
been said and written about it.” This is probably much nearer 
the truth than is the lugubrious wail that has been recently 
raised by a popular writer. Apparently agriculture has got 
through the worst of the hard times, and is well on the way to 
improvement. 


But while endorsing this more hopeful view of the 
husbandman’s future it is well to keep the aspiring youth 
in mind that the calling is not what it was twenty years 
ago. Success and prosyerity have come chiefly to those who 
have had intelligence enough to adapt themselves to an entirely 
new condition of things. The writer referred to, mentions a number 
of changes that have occurred since the depression of 1879 began. 
First, there has to be more system in cropping; farming itself has 
to be conducted with far more skill and energy than usedto be 
sufficient tomake it pay. Soclose is the margin of profit now that 
no man who wishes to succeed can afford to dispense with labour- 
saving machinery. Then quite a special business has grown up 
in the way of producing early-matured animals and getting them 
quickly to market. The lucrative branches of live-stock keeping 
are those that have some connection with quickly-matured 
animals. The clever poultry keeper depends on his spring 
chickens; the grazier on his down lambs, ready to be made into 
mutton at Whitsuntide, or his black polled cattle, or some other 
species of animals that can be quickly matured and fattened. But 
all this means a much more intelligent and all-round system of 
farming than was sufficient in the old days, when profits could be 
made by those who simply followed the ordinary rule of thumb. 
There is no doubt whatever that a young man may prosper as a 
farmer to-day, even in England, if he will devote himself heart 
and soul to it, and if he desires to go abroad there is no place 
where he will get a more thorough training for Colonial work 
than in those of our coileges that set themselves to prepare young 
men for that calling of hfe. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
development of our Colonial agriculture has multiplied, to a very 
great extent, the openings for young farmers in our Colonies, so 
that husbandry altogether offers now a wider field than ever it 
did before to those who look to it for a career. 


THE TIME TO COME. 

3eloved, well I know that all alone 

We must go in the darkness as God saith, 

And one lone day may meet each other's wraith, 
When, dear, it will be time enough to moan. 
But now we have a moment all our own, 

So let us kiss with passionate, hushéd breath, 
And do not sigh that afterwards comes death ; 
That Afterwards forgets what now is known. 
Take me, Beloved, before God hastime 
To lay His seal on either quiet brow. 

Kiss me with kisses from thy strong mouth now 
For He may think it better soon to untwine 
Our arms, and His are stronger still than thine, 
Beloved, stronger than pledge or vow. 


’ 


M. Hi. 


Lancashire, as we often used to hear in days of old, is 
constantly leading the way in which the whole country will 
follow. Its latest departure is the construction of electric 
tramways for the transportation of goods. ‘The idea is to connect 
Liverpool Docks with the manufacturing towns 1n the southern 
portion of the county. In this way it will be possible to convey 
goods direct from the ship to the manufacturers, but it is evident 
at a first glance that a scheme of this kind is capable of very 
large extension. If tramways can be run at a profit into the 
majority of the little country towns connecting them with some 
large centre of trade, it would do more than anything else to 
revolutionise agriculture or at least that part of it which 
generally goes under the name of Ja petite culture in this 
country. For if raw material can be carried from the ship to 
the neighbouring towns then also the produce of the fields 
can just as easily be taken from the farms and hamlets to 
the markets in which they are to be sold. Those County 
Councils which are representatives of agricultural districts will 
be well advised to act on this hint. 


The extraordinary durability of the ar istic work done by 
the Romans during their residence in Great Britain has received 
some further testimony lately from the very fine condition in 
which some tesselated pavement has been exhumed at-Castor, 
in Northamptonshire, on the route of the old Ermine Street. 
The excavated building, of which the outside walls as well as 
the flooring are said to be in evidence, measures 4oft. by 
2oft., and is believed to have been originally a_ temple, 
from the base of an altar which appears in a depression in its 
centre. Fragments of fresco work, Roman pottery, and glass- 
work haye also been exhumed, together with some bones and 
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ashes. The tesselated design is in white and red, and is reported 
to be wonderfully well preserved. 





The steamship Sokota, lately returned to Queenstown, has 
had an interesting experience in a visit to the famous Pitcairn 
Island, but yet more so is the record with which it returns of 
having sighted, at unpleasantly close quarters, an iceberg of the 
extraordinary height, approximately measured, of 1,o0oft. It 
is worth pausing a moment to realise, in some measure, by a 
comparison with heights that are familiar, the aspect of this 
immense mountain of crystal thus rising from the sea. The 
base was computed at half a-mile in length, so there would 
be no dwarfing of its apparent height by comparison with 
its foundations. The common reckoning is that about twice 
the bulk of the iceberg that appears above the water as it floats 
is sunk beneath the surface, trom which computation we may 
gather some idea of the total size of the monster seen by the 
Sokota. It was sighted just after rounding Cape Horn, and is 
said, as may easily be believed, to constitute a grave danger t 
navigation. 

It is more than likely that the scattered specimens of the 
black woodpecker (Picus Martius), which have been seen 
recently in various parts of East Anglia, represent the success 
of the late Lord Luilford’s efforts to acclimatise this fine bird. 
Need it be added that not merely all naturalists, easy-going and 
scientific, but also all persons of proper feeling, will earnestly 
hope that the birds, which have clearly bred in these islands, 
will not be sacrificed to the collector’s appetite. They do little 
or no harm in the woodlands, since in searching for food and in 
preparing their nesting-places they naturaily prefer decayed 
portions of trees. Seebohm writes: ‘ The black woodpecker 
has been included in the list of British birds by most ornitho- 
logists, and long lists of its alleged occurrences in our islands 
have been published. These have been carefully investigated 
by Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., with the result that no authentic 
instance of the occurrence of the species in this country can be 
substantiated.” That sentence, true in 1896, has ceased to be 
accurate now. The bird has now an enormous range. The 
eges, which, like those of most birds that build in holes, are of 
pure white, are hardly distinguishable from those of the green 
woodpecker. 


General French, when he makes a change in the Army, 
whether it be good or ill, never fails to display the natural 
sagacity that carried him so brilliantly through his African 
campaigns. His latest order to the iist Army Corps at 
Aldershot, which he commands, is to the effect that during field 
training, which begins with the New Year, the private soldier 
shall be compelled to cook his own victuals. Probably Thomas 
Atkins will vigorously object to this at the moment, because 
cooking his own victuals is not any great fun when there is no 
necessity for it. But if he had been well trained to do so 
beforehand, he would have escaped much suffering in the Trans- 
vaal, and everything that tends to make our private more of a 
handy-man deserves the fullest encouragement. You cannot 
carry canteens and cooks an] apparatus over the ground covered 
by long campaigns. 


Mme. Sarah Bernhardt has succumbed to one of the 
temptations of the age, and written a magazine article said to be 
the first and only one of her own composition. Her text, ‘* The 
Theatre as Moral Influence,” is one on which she is well qualitied 
to comment, but surely it is slaying the slain at this time of day 
to argue that the drama is an instructive and valuable agency. 
The only case against it lies in the growing habit of our younger 
writers to discard the high ideals of their predecessors and to 
attempt nothing except what Shakespeare calls, ‘‘ Tickling the 
ears of the groundlings.” Suppose anyone were to take the 
plays running in London just now and go through them seriatim, 
would there be found anything that had special moral influence ? 
We rather doubt it, even when we give the phrase its very widest 
interpretation. Thus to take a single example, the fine poetry 
with which the older plays of English dramatists are literally 
studded is absent from the modern drama, as if the authors 
either had no feeling of poetry or had no confidence in its 
appreciation by the audience. In fact, it is the ideal drama, not 
the actual one of to-day, that is so moral and instructive. 
Nevertheless, what Mme. Bernhardt has to say about it is 
extreinely interesting and well written, and will repay anyone 
who cares to read it. 


We are very glad to hear that the erection and illumuation 
of the lighthouse on the Bass Rock has not in any way alarmed 
the solan geese, whose chief home it is. This we learn from a 
remark of the advocate for the parish minister of North Berwick 
in the Teind Court of the Court of Session, where the minister 
was applying—and with success—for an increase of salary. 
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Among his emoluments is the right to twelve solan geese per 
annum from the rock; and it was in answer to Lord Adair that 
the advocate replied—rather against the interests of his client, as 
we might have suoposed—that the gannets remained undisturbed. 
At present there are no gannets on the rock, the birds leaving it 
in the autumn and returning to it with an extraordinarily exact 
punctuality of date for nesting in the spring. The proceedings, 
so far as our information goes, threw no light on the value of 
twelve gannets annually, to be caught, presumably, at the 
beneficiare’s own risk and trouble. 


The rooms at Christie’s have witnessed many an_ heroic 
struggle, but we doubt if anything more exciting ever was 
witnessed there than the scene which took place at a sale of 
silver the other day. The object of competition was a silver 
salt-cellar and cover, dated 1577. It was only 74in. high, but 
the experts found that it had been an achievement of Thomas 
Bampton of the Falcon, the great Elizabethan smith. Such a 
trophy was bound to cause a great encounter of experts, and though 
laughter filled the room when Mr. Anderson, the auctioneer, 
asked for a starting bid of £1,0 0, things became serious when, 
after a little playing about, the would-be buyers settled down 
to business, and £1,500 was offered. The contest lay between 
Mr. Charles Wertheimer and Mr. Lionel Crichton; the former 
made a temporary retirement when £2,300 was reached, but the 
attraction of the struggle proved too much, and he was again in 


THE SPANIEL 


HE week previous to 
the Spaniel Club’s 
meeting we had seen 
the contests of the 
best specimens of 

the breed at Sutton Scarsdale 
where the Sporting Spaniel 
Society held its annual trials. 
There we had seen most of the 
old stagers perform in their old 
masterly manner, and although 
a young dog had come to the 
front (in its class), it could not 
seriously challenge the old 
champions when entered 
against them in the winners’ 
stake. This puppy was Mr. J. 
Alexander’s Down House 
Bessie, a black bitch of 
excellent type for work, and 
quite good-looking, although 
not by any means of the show 
type. The Sporting Spaniel 
Society was not favoured by 
the appearance of any of that 
sort, but there were a good 
many of them to be seen at 
Hardwick Hall, a property of 
the Duke of Devonshire, that 
had been unfortunately asked 
for and good-naturedly lent by 
the Duke. We say “ unforta- 
nately,” because there is at 
Hardwick no game worthy of mention. It is some years 
since pheasant rearing was given up there, andas for rabbits, they 
are too few to feed the foxes. These were not ideal conditions 
for a field trial, in fact they were distressingly inappropriate. 
This was very different at Sutton, where Mr. W. Arkwright 
gave permission to the Sporting Spaniel Society, of which he 
is president. There was plenty of game, and it was found in 
ideal situations for observing spaniel work. \Vinners there, both 
last year and this, were Mr. Gardner’s Tring and Mr. C. Watts’s 
Hoar Cross Duchy, and they were again seen out at Hardwick 
on December 17th and 18th. To give an idea of the dogs at the 
latter meeting one must draw a little upon previous knowledge, in 
consequence of the absence of game on the Hardwick domain. 
There was a Maiden Stake for dogs that had never won 
a field-trial prize of any sort, as well as a Novice Stake for 
those which had never had a first prize. This brought out 
nearly the same set of dogs, and it was weary repetition 
seeing them down again—at least, the worst of them. Here 
once doing must answer for both stakes. Mr. Campbell 
Newington’s Rosehill Rock is 4 Sussex spaniel of the modern 
type, but he did not display vigour of mind or body, and, indeed, 
if it were conceivable, to shoot over such a dog, he would require 
supplementing by a line of beaters, or at least a dozen dogs as 
good as himself. Mr. J. Alexander's Beechgrove Cherry is a 
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the bidding at £2,500; so the fight went on until the piece 
was knocked down at £3,000. Taking the value by weight, this 
works out at the enormous price of £325 an ounce. The most 
noteworthy price paid previously was £295 an ounce for the 
Tudor cup sold at the Dunn-Gardner sale for £4,100. The 
collector’s craze is not one with which we are always in 
sympathy, but on this occasion the exceeding beauty of the 
silver goes far to justify the ardour of those who were determined 
to possess it. 


In the recent snowfall that covered much of the South ot 
England we had an experience of that rather rare phenomenon 
which the country people, with their happy faculty for simple 
and direct description, call “a dry thaw.” For two days after 
the fall the snow wasted at the rate of from one to two inches in 
the day, w.thout sun. It wasted, also, without turning to water, 
without making slush, by mere evaporation. It would take not 
a little from the horrors of a snowfall if it always could be 
disposed of in this manner, by “a dry thaw.” But perhaps it 
would not then serve the purpose for which the people of a 
country where water is scarce seem to think it is designed—that 
of filling the springs. In the end even this, our recent fall, 
dissolved in its usual slushy manner, with abundance of rain; 
but it was considerably wasted by the dry evaporation, if that 
phrase is not a contradiction in terms, before the slushy stage 
set In. 
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Clumber of parts; quite good enough for a team in style and in 
game-finding ability. Mr. Bethune’s Amberite Powder is not as 
smart as his namesake; he is a liver and white field spaniel, or 
rather springer, of ordinary working powers and looks. Mr. 
Winton Smith’s Beechgrove Ronald is another of those Clumbers 
with which he has made his name famous; and certainly they 
are workmen, although bearing relationship to his champion 
show dog. This young dog won the Maiden Stake easily enough, 
with his namesake, Beechgrove Cherry, second, and Amberite 
Powder (rather a hang fire) for third. Mr. Newington’s 
Rosehill Rag we did not like; she is another of the same class 
as the first named—that is, somewhat of the thick- headed 
(figuratively and actually) and lumbering type. Colonel Claude 
Cane’s black show-type spaniel Celbridge Ganymede is not very 
advanced in breaking, and although she goes better than the 
average of the show sort, it is not well enough to press our 
admiration into her service. That Rosehill Rock was reserve 
number in the Maiden Stake may be read two ways—our way is 
that it was a very bad entry. In the Novice Stake we saw out 
a few more dogs of second and third prize notoriety. One of 
these was Mr. Winterton’s Lady Beau Desert, winner of second 
in the Junior Stake at Sutton, and there going well, but here she 
was as slow as could be, and was justly relegated to the out in the 
cold division. Mr. Winton Smith’s black spaniel Beechgrove 
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Daniel was distinctly bad in style and slow in progress, and was 
another of the outside division. Of somewhat similar type, but 
more so, is Mr. Gray’s black show spaniel Magellan, who 
exhibited the fact that we must take the will for the deed; he 
tries, but the flesh, if not weak, is distinctly heavy. He is as 
slow asa man. In the end the awards were a reversal of those 
of the previous stake; first, Mr. Alexander’s Clumber Beech- 
grove Cherry; second, Mr. Winton Smith’s Beechgrove Ronald ; 
hird, Mr. Gray’s Magellan. 

No fault could be found by any of them because the two 
first had done fairly good work, and the third might, of the 
others, be called passable. This brought us to the end of 
Wednesday, and an eight-mile drive back to headquarters at 
Chesterfield completed the day but for the club dinner in the 
evening. 

The Open Stake was set down for Thursday morning, and 
in this we saw the sort of merit we had been looking for in vain 
in the earlier stakes. First we had out that smartest of smart 
little ones, Mr. C. Watts’s Hoar Cross Duchy, who is sure to 
find a running pheasant or wounded rabbit, and does it in a 
business-like fashion that might teach three parts of the retrievers 
in England their business. We forgot to say that nearly all 
the performers in the previous stakes had retrieved admirably, 
certainly showing themselves quicker on wounded rabbits than 
are the majority of retrievers. Duchy, just referred to, we have 
seen do retriever’s work on running pheasants through other 
birds in covert, also without being in the slightest doubt, such 
as would establish him the champion of any retrievers that went 
and did likewise either at retriever trials or in ordinary shooting. 
Next performer in the Open Stake was Mr. T. A. H. Stansfeld’s 
Lucky Shot, a curiy liver and white spaniel of great merit as a 
game finder, but he chased at Sutton last week, and possibly 
having in the interval been taught ‘“‘ what for,’ he had sobered 
down into a second-rater, and his chief virtues of style, pace, 
and game-finding ability were gone. ; 

He shared in the cold shoulder a ~-- IN 
patronage that gave all competi- 

tors in this stake a certificate of ¢ 
merit, but was, of course, well out - 
of the money. Mr. Smith’s 
Beechgrove Daniel being drawn, 
we next saw Mr. Gray’s Magellan 
once more, and he made no greater 
impression on ourown game-finding 
jnstinct than he had done in the 
previous stakes. Mr. C. C. 
Bethune’s Shultz, second atSutton, ~« 
and there distinctly lucky, is not 5 


4 
4 


i 
quite free from chase (until he is ; &» 


unsighted), but otherwise he isa 
good dog of the second class. He 
is slow, and has not apparently as 
good a nose as the quick ones. 

Mr. Alexander’s Down House 
Bessie was better under control 
than at Sutton, and quite as quick ; 
for a puppy she is quite remarkably 
broken and clever in finding game, 
but she is weak as yet, and will 
probably improve. . It was her 
possibly by reason of a 
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preference of the judges for blacks, or 


perhaps they thought some others had 
left more rabbits behind. The count, 
however, depends on the crowd, which 


puts up the passed-by rabbits when it 


but often it does not follow, 


follows on; 
and the rabbits left by the dogs are 
then never seen. Colonel Cane’s_ two 


representatives being either dead or drawn, 
the next performer was Mr. Gardner's 
Tring, a rare good worker, as busy at 
every bush as a bee testing flowers, and 
as quick from one to another; moreover, 
she takes nothing out of herself, and is 
as good up a steep bank as upon the 
flat. It lay between her and_ Bessie, 
just mentioned, and if, as is _ possible, 
had the count of finds, and 
missed opportunities in her favour, we 
should even then have given Tring the 
award for her greater powers of work 
and better style. However, the judges 
did not think with us, and placed Bessie 
first, Tring second, and Mr. C. Watts’s 
Hoar Cross Duchy third. Then in placing 
Mr. Gray’s Magellan over Beechgrove 
Bee (Mr. Alexander’s old champion) we 
thought them wrong. The running of the 
latter took us once through the card, 
as the last three were drawn. There will, of course, always 
be differences of opinion, as no two judges give the same 
values exactly to any one thing, and a_ personal liking for 
lands him where other julges would 
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a dog’s manner often 
not put him. 

All that is only a matter of personal preference ; but we think 
principle is involved when special prizes for beauty are given at 
these trials, and when the judges award them to dogs that they 
have just seen could not, by any means in their power, do 
spaniel’s work in a practical manner for the gun. Mr. Gray's 


Magellan is a lovely dog, as such he would look charming 
upon a hearth-rug, but he cannot get about as every 


spaniel should be able to; he cannot do it because his make 
and shape forbid. His conformation would not permit, even 
if the will were there, as perhaps it is. In awkward ground 
he looks helpless, and is preposterously slow for so big a 
dog. 

In giving the beauty prize to this dog, did not the judges 
undo all the good lesson they had been teaching? ‘They went 
for speed in the working trials, then when they bad done that 
consistently, for two days, they turned round and gave the 
beauty award on their dog show education, in spite of the 
fact that all of both days had established the fact that the doz 
show type could not get about quickly enough to do even 
moderate work. The same thing with the beauty prize 
happened at Sutton the week before, although as there was 
not areal show dog there, it went to the nearest imitation, but 
there were many better made dogs for work present. We are 
sure that as long as the hesitation about breeding from crack 
workers is kept up by such artificial means, gun dogs will not 
be improved by field trials as they should be, and it is just as well 
that those who have been thinking in grooves for years should 
have it pointed out to them that their good intentions to 
improve the breed by selection by means of field tests cannot be 
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fulfilled as long as they set preconceived ideals first. Mr. 
C. A. Phillips and Major Reed were judges, and except in 
the latter matter well earned the hearty thanks they got. Mr. 
I: Alexander also carried off the Brace Stake with Beechgrove 
3ee and Beechgrove Cherry. 








|THE PULPIT ... | 
. .:. HOUR-GLASS. | 





| | 
' I. shall likewise call upon him to hear sermons,” says 
the rubric in reference to the duties of godfathers 
and godmothers. There was a model set of them, 
the ‘** Homilies,” sometimes bound up with Prayer- 
books. Also, the Church prescribed not only the 
kind of sermon, but fixed its length automatically by providing 
every pulpit with an hour-glass of great size and calibre, which 
the preacher solemnly turned over as soon as he got started, and 
was bound to go on till the last grain of sand had run out. 
These hour-glasses were a regular part of the church furniture, 
and were mostly made in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Some are of excellent design, of which that shown here, which 
stands on the pulpit of Ockendon Church, in Essex, is a good 
example. 

It must be admitted that there was for a considerable 
time such a number of famous preachers in this country that 
perhaps the hour went fast. Tillotson, Taylor, Stillingfleet, and 
many others were among the most learned and the most 
eloquent men of their day. Their printed sermons are among 
the literature of England. But the unappeasable appetite of the 
Scotch for listening to pulpit eloquence never gained a hold even 
on our early Puritans. When Charles Il. was with the Scotch 
Covenanters, they often insisted on his hearing three sermons 
a day, and Baxter, one of the very best men of his day and a 
Nonconformist divine, noted that this would probably lead to a 
considerable reaction in the King’s mind later, which there 
can be very littie doubt it did. Sir Walter Scott gives in 
“Old Mortality’? a sample of the mere construction of one, 
preached by a zealous minister, one Gabriel Kettledrummle. 
‘The discourse which he pronounced . was divided into 
fifteen heads, each of which was garnished with seven 
uses of application, two of consolation, two of terror, two 
declaring the causes of backsliding and wrath, and one 
announcing the promised and expected deliverance. Two 
mortal hours did he preach, but his insatiable congregation 
were in no way dismayed, and immediately he had ended his 
discourse his place was taken by another preacher as zealous 
as himself.” : 

Among things not generally known is the fact that the 
hour-glass is universally used on board the King’s ships when 
the log is heaved at night. Every hour the boatswain, or one 
of the boatswain’s mates, blows on his whistle a peculiar shrill 
note called the reel. The person in the watch to whom this 
duty is assigned then heaves the log, a small piece of wood with 
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a sinker fitted in it, and at that moment the glass is turned. 
Though termed an hour-glass generally, it is only a fourteen 
second glass really. As the last grain runs out the log-line is 
stopped with a jerk, which also loosens the lead sinker. The 
log floats up to the surface of the sea, the line is hauled in, 
and an entry made in the book, which, from its containing this 
among other items of the daily and nightly events of the voyage, 
is called the log-book. : 
Hour-glasses never seem to have been used as a general 
means of telling the time, as the Roman water-clocks were, 
but for particular objects like the fore 
going. Among the last survivors are 
the little three - minute glasses used 
to measure the time for boiling eggs. 
If one considers, this is really a very 
picturesque survival. If for eggs, 
why not for other things, the specu 
lative person will naturally remark ? 
Probably because an egg is about 
the only ‘constant ” object of cookery, 
which never differs much in the time 
taken to boil it. But there is anothe: 
use of the hour - glass surviving, 
which will be familiar to readers o! 
Country Lire who buy pedigree 
cattle at auctions. At these cattk 
sales the auctioneer, instead of using 
a hammer only, has’ beside him an 
hour-glass, or rather a minute-glass 
This is used to indicate whe: 
the limit of time for another bid ha 
elapsed. “This sale will be hek 
by the old-fashioned rule of the 
hour-glass,” is the familiar close o 
one of Mr. Thornton’s beautifully 
thought - out preliminary _ orations 
before disposing of the undeniabl. 
herd about to be sold. “The glass 
runs, gentlemen,” he says, ‘the 
glass runs,” as bids grow. slack. 
‘*“Going, going, the glass is running 
out. Gone! Who is the lucky 
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R. FERNIE’S Hunt includes the choicest part of High 
Leicestershire, the Harborough country of the Quorn 
in old times. There is not a field of it that is not 
historic ground, not a covert that is not famous in hunt- 
ing 

annals. Mr. 
.ssheton Smith 
delighted in it; 
Mr. Osbaldeston 
unted his 
ounds over it. 

t has always 
een the paradise 

f hard riders, 
nd the terror 
f those whose 
earts are not 
1 the right place. 
n the memory 
ff most hunting 
nen who are not 
et old it was 
amous as Mr. 
lailby’s country. 
[hose years were 
perhaps from 
1856 to 1878, 
the golden age 
of High Leices- 
tershire. Mr. 
Tailby was 
Master, [rank 
Goodall carried 
the horn, and 
Market Har- 
borough was 
scarcely second 
to Melton in the 
crowds that flocked to it, and was not second to any place in the 
hard-riding character of the visitors and residents. A fewof the old 
Tailbyites still remain, but most of them are scattered; some have 
given up hunting, some have gone to other hunts, and many have 
passed away. ‘There were Mr Powell, “one of the hardest men 
ever seen”; the Messrs. de Murrietta (of early polo renown) ; 
the Messrs. Gosling, who stayed at Market Harborough; Mr. 
|. H. Douglass, a great heavy-weight rider, the secretary of the 
Hunt to this day; Dick Webster, the delight of the early Islington 
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Horse Show spectators; and Custance, the jockey, whom I can 
remember afterwards in Lincolnshire. No one went better than 
the Master, Mr. Tailby, who is still one of the best men of 
his years in England over a country. A light man, he yet 
always rode 
14st. horses. 
Thecountry itself 
is grass over by 
far the greater 
part, and it is no 
uncommon thing 
not to cross a 
single field of 
plough in the 
course of a day’s 
hunting. There 
are many hills, 
and, what is more 
trying for horses, 
the fields are 
nearly allin ridge 
and furrow. On 
the other hand, 
the sound, well- 
drained turf 
enables horses 
always to go on 
the top of the 
ground and to 
riseat their fences 
as from a spring- 
board. The pas- 
tures are of great 
size, and by 
Carlton, Rolles- 
ton, and Noseley 
run to sixty ora 
hundred acres in 
extent. As Mr. Fernie’s country includes sone of the best 
grazing land in England, it needs to be strongly fenced to keep 
in the cattle. The most common fence is a hedge springing 
from the ground (there are few or no banks in Leicestershire) 
and growing strongly out of the rich soil. In the old days these 
hedges grew up to a great height, stiff, black, and impenetrable, 
or only to be pierced at the weakest places by a big heavy man 
on a powerful horse. These are the bullfinches of picture and 
story, the ‘‘stitchers” of Dick Christian’s famous slectures, 
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Nowadays, bullfinches are 
fewer, and it is the custom 
to cut and lay the fence, 
twisting the binders along the 
top of it. This cut and laid 
hedge of trom 3ft. 61n. to 4ft. 
is perhaps the commonest 
and the most formidable 
obstacle of Leicestershire fields. 
and is generaily combined 
with a ditch on one side, and 
sometimes, though more rarely, 
on both. These are not fences 
to be chanced, and a bold horse 
is the safest and pleasantest 
conveyance. Then there are 
the famous oxers; but, truth to 
tell, they are not very frequent, 
and are not often jumped when 
they come in our way. | 
coubt if there were many 
people who ever did try them. 
The rail which, in addition to 
a hedge and ditch, forms the 
oxer is stout, and generally 
placed at a distance from the 
fence, and not seldom on the 
far side of the ditch. To clear 
an oxer, a horse needs to 
spread himself. Then there 
are stiles and posts and rails, 
and three or four well-known 
brooks—Stonton and Norton, 
for example. There are also 
gates, but these we do not jump 
nowadays, as, according to the 
old pictures on snuff - boxes, 
our grandfathers did. We go 
through them, and find them 
very serviceable in the course 
of a day’s hunting. In fact, 
were it not for the gates, Mr. 
Fernie’s would be, for many 
people, an impossible country 
to cross. There are probably 
as many men, if not more in 
proportion to the field, who 
ride up to hounds as in any 
hunt. But there are parts of 
the country that no one can get 
over, others which are just 
practicable for the very best 
of horses and the boldest of 
men, and there the gates 
numerous, handy, and weli 
hung—are very welcome. It 
is obvious then that the men 
and horses who hunt in this 
part of Leicestershire should 
be able and willing to open a 
gate readily. It may be added 
that here, more than any- 
where else, it is a duty to 
shut the gate if you are last 
through it. 

Mr. Fernie’s country has 
one fault; it has practically no 
woodlands, and there is there- 
fore only a very short cub- 
hunting season and but limited 
opportunities for teaching the 
young hounds their duties. 
On the other hand, the country 
is a remarkable example of 
what can be. done by care 
and good management. In 
Mr. Tailby’s time the country 
was half as large again as it is 
now, and included those mag- 
nificent woodlands of the Cottes- 
more, on which it is hard to 
believe the Master does not 
cast a covetous look from the 
windows of Keythorpe Hall. 
Mr. Tailby hunted four days a 
week, and so do Mr. Fernie’s 
up to Christmas, and sometimes 
with a bye-day thrown in, if a 
day has been lost by frost or fog. 
The coverts are mostly small, 
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but the undergrowth is very thick, and they always hold foxes. 
On alternate Thursdays they hunt a country where coverts are 
very limited in acreage and not very numerous, but I cannot recall 
a blank day, though I can remember some very excellent runs. 
The Thursday country is all of the same character, and it is in 
this part of the territory that these hounds have had the best runs 
of this season, even as they did in Mr. Tailby’s time, or a 
century ago, in Mr. Assheton 
Smith’s day. 

The Mondaycountry, which 
along its southern border 
marches with the Pytchley and 
the Atherstone, hasa little more 
p.ough, rather smaller pastures 
aid fences, which are perhaps 
fore practicable than those on 
the Thursday side, but still no- 
w iere are to be treated lightly, 
Tie Saturday country is a 
siall tract bordering on the 
( sttesmore and the Woodland 
f ytchley. Here Allexton and 
© ockerston and Holt are almost 
t. be dignified as woodlands; 
aid there is Wardley Wood 

1 the Cottesmore country) to 
t_ mpt foxesover the Eye Brook. 
“his part of the country is not 
‘ld in such high favour as the 
st by those hard-riding men 
ho are fortunate enough to 
unt from Harborough or its 
‘ighbouring villages. But it 
; a bit of wild country, and the 
port is often very good there. 
Mr,-Fernie and his huntsman, 
Charles Isaacs, formerly whip- 
per-in to Will Goodall, have for 
years been improving the pack, 
and there are few famous strains Copyright 
not foundin the kennels. There 
are a flying pack of bitches and a handsome dog pack, each of 
which only want a scent to beat the best of the Leicestershire horses 
that follow them. There are plenty of foxes, and there is grass to 
hunt them on; but Mr. Fernie’s is not an easy country for a 
huntsman. I should hesitate to say that 1t was always a good 
scenting district. Scent often seems to lie in patches, though I 
readily grant thac when it does hold hounds can simply fly. But 
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that is not always. Then there are up to Christmas, and often 
after, cattle and sheep in the fields, and at all times there is a 
perfect plague of loose dogs. All these things test a huntsman’s 
patience and skill, yet no hounds have a better average of sport. 

The photographs reproduced here are excellent, and full 
of interest to all who know the country. The meet was at 
Shangton Village on the last Thursday in November, and the 
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scenes on the road to the fixture, in the village, and moving 
off are lifelike. ‘At the Bottom of a Lane” gives us portraits 


of four well-known members of the Hint who can _ be 
mistaken by no one. In “‘ Splashing Over the Brook”’ there rides 
last one of the best of farmers, whose land is always open to the 
hounds. Lastly there is the spirited picture of the hounds 
marking a fox in a tree, which gives a capital idea of the bitch 
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pack I have mentioned. To sum up, the country has all the 
advantages to be looked for in the shires, without overgrown 
crowds, and the best of sport. It is fortunate in the farmers who 
occupy its land, for it is to them we owe the wide and increasing 
area which is free from wire. It is most fortunate in its Master 
and its secretary, both of whom enjoy the respect and affection of 
the Hunt they administer so well. The visitor who subscribes 
is not unwelcome, and Market Har- 
borough has comfortable hotels, whence 
Mr. Sawyer andthe Honourable Crasher 
went forth to hunt. There are not 
perhaps as many hunting visitors as 
might be expected at Harborough, 
considering its advantages from a 
hunting point of view and its railway 
conveniences for those who must visit 
London. 

I had meant to dwell a little on the 
sport which followed the meet our photo- 
grapher has caught so aptly, but space 
forbids me to say more than that they 
found a grand old fox at Sheepthorns and 
ran him well by Shangton Holt to 
Noseley and changed him for another at 
Langton Cauldwell. Look on the 
map. There was no point. Only 
try to ride that line as hounds ran, 
and if you succeed you will recollect it 
all your life. Ags 


AGRICULTURE, 
1902. 


HORTLY after these pages are in 

the hands of the public, another 

year will have come to a 
close, and 1903 will have been 


. entered "pon. We fear that so far 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” as the cultivator of land is  con- 
cerned, the twelve months will be 

associated with no very pleasant memories. It was the 


most tantalising year within living experience. At one time it 
promised the most plentiful harvests which had been reaped 
during our generation, but before the day of fruition came this 
splendid promise had vanished. It was equally true of hay and 
corn. The grass, after being kept back by an unusually long 
and cold spring, in ‘he-early part of summer came away 
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magniticently, and it looked for a time as if the return of hay 
would be the largest on record. Nor did disappointment follow 
as regards bulk, but owing to the inclemency of the weather 
that followed the quality was greatly inferior, and the hay of 1902 
is at the present moment selling at a price far below that of the 
preceding year. Again, the work of haymaking had been so long 
protracted, that before the haystack had been built the sheaves 
of ripe corn were being already cut. The grain harvest, too, 


was an extremely lengthy one, and in Northern latitudes was 
prolonged to such a date that round about Aberdeenshire people 
were reaping their corn towards the end of November. Photo. 
graphs taken while they were in the act of doing so were sent us 
for publication, but unfortunately the weather was so bad that 
a good enough impression could not be taken. Yet we somewhat 
regret to this day that our pages did not contain a photograp) 
recording this exceptionally late harvest. 





OLD CAPE COLONY—-CAPE TOWN. 


T is true that 
at first sight 
Adderley 
Street, the 
main thorough- 


lagen os verer fn 


i. The Caple of goodsape « 


fare of the old 2 « Lith Fut. 
. The Table Mounterne. 
“Tavern of the + Te kke Auntie. 
: ; ‘ » plore whee JA Bhipo 
Indian Sea,” is as ‘oa 


vulgar a street as 
you can find. Yet I 
marvel to hear the 
town always sug- 
gested -as a smelly, 
unattractive place in 
which the visitor has, 
or has not, found 
the friend or the 
information he 
wished for. Even 
Adderley Street is 






history of the worl. 
Despite their splendi:| 
qualities, I canner 
help thinking thos: 
early settlers ur- 
practical. In th 
midst of semi-starva- 
tion, and muc) 
misery from insuff 
cient shelter an/ 
attacks from wil | 
beasts, we find the 

requisitioning fron) 
home one hundre} 
pairs of silk stock 
ings. Bread was sen 

from Amsterdam, 
arriving mouldy an.| 
uneatable. There i; 
the flavour of an 


backed by the TABLE BAY AND THE OLD FORT. Irish bull in the 
imposing wall of (From “‘ The Regions of Africa,” by Dr. Dapper, 1668.) demand for forty or 


Table Mountain, and 
beneath the town lie the blue waters of the bay. Know but 
a little of its history, and the place is transformed for you. 
Take your choice of periods, none are too 
distant, and you may visualise with sufficient 
clearness. You can pass over those early 
days when the Portuguese explorers feared 
to land at Table Bay, though they planted 
commemorative crosses on the western and 
southern coasts of Africa, and their carto- 
graphers drew those delightful sixteenth- 
century maps on which strange beasts fill the 
vacua of ignorance, and give a cheerful 
impression of the boundless desert. ~The 
four Hollander ships, the forerunners of the 
East India Companies’, sailed in 1595 on 
their first visit to Java, by the “ Portingalles 
sea cards.” So they, too, passed Cape 
Bona Sperance, and landed at another 
haven where the inhabitants spoke very 
strangely—* clocking like Turkey cocks,” 
they said; no doubt having heard the Zulr 
“clicks.” 

But when, a very few years later, the 
Dutch and English East India Companies 
were formed, what fleets of spice-laden 








fifty cotton blankets, 
which were to be placed in silk bags to make feather beds fo: 
the men. Another request is for arrack to treat the natives, 
who were “much pleased and drawn nearer 
by it.” 

To this day Cape Town owes its 
disposition to Van Riebeeck’s plan. The 
“ ovardens” in which Government House 
aad the South African College are built 
are the remains of the Company’s garden. 
‘The canal into which he conducted the fresh 
river from the face of Table Mountain is 
now metamorphosed into Adderley Street. 
The present “Castle” of Cape Town, built 
for the Dutch Governors and Company’s 
officials, is not far from the site of the old 
wooden fort. ‘The first town grew up to the 
west of the fort. If you are going to Cape 
Town, walk down Waterkrant and Riebeeck 
Streets; they are the oldest quarters of the 
town. To ensure against their being blown 
down in the raging south-easterly winds, the 
first houses were one-storied—rude enough 
in building, I daresay—and heavily thatched 
with reeds cut on the Lion Hill. After 
several terrifying fires, caused, it was 


ships swept into the bay! Weary and LATE ORNAMENTED thought, by sparks from the pipes of the 


miserable enough were the men on _ those 

gallant-looking vessels; longing. for fresh 

water and fresh meat, and such green food as they might find, and 

to lay their scurvy-stricken sailors under tarpaulins on the beach. 
We all know that in 1652 


WINDOW. sailors, flat roofs were used. You may come 
on an old flat-roofed house, forgotten in a 

corner of the town, which still keeps its divided door, designed 

to shut out straying animals, and decorated with some rude 
ornamentation. Such houses 





the Dutch Company resolved to SAN 
found a victualling station for 
their vessels at Table Bay. Then 
landed the first Commander of 
the Cape, Johan van Kiebeeck 
(heretofore ship’s surgeon), and 
his wife, Marie de Querelleri. 
They established themselves 
ashore under miserable shelters, 
and van Riebeeck set his handful 
of men, Company’s sailors and 
soldiers, to work. The first act 
was to dig foundations for a 
wooden fort; the second was 
characteristically Dutch: they 
made a canal with slnuices, with 
which a moat round the fort 
could be filled; the third was 
to begin the kitchen garden 








are of as early a date as you can 
find among the streets. 

Van Riebeeck did good 
work. The garden prospered, 
though he was sorely vexed at 
his failure to grow parsley—sti!| 
a difficult thing to raise on the 
peninsula. So did the vines h» 
planted on a farm on the lee- 
ward side of the mountain. Then 
he was advanced to Malacca, 
where his wife died, and finall: 
to Batavia, where, at the age o! 
fifty-eight, he himself died. Th: 
tombstones of those old settle. 
ments are interesting reading 
and on them you find not a few 
names known at the Cape. 

Meantime colonists arrivec 


y 








which was before long to be an 
important influence in the 


and slaves were imported. Table 


VERY OLD FLAT-ROOFED HOUSE. Bay settlement was, under the 
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influence of the two great building Governors of the Cape, Simon 
van der Stel and his son, Willem Adriaan, to develop into a 
colony. More and more houses were built, and their clever 
designers evolved a simple and charming adaptation of the houses 
at home. The gable form is different, and, curiously enough, 
is seldom, if ever, found in Holland, though I have seen gable 
outlines in the Isle of Thanet—relics of the Dutch settlers there 
—which are very like Cape outlines. 

Simon van der Stel designed, it is said, the gateway of the 
castle, and the internal building was partly built in his time. 
Willem Adriaan van der Stel completed the rampart and walls, and 
huilt the first church. But the town does not seem to have 
een much shaped and beautified until about 1751, in the time of 
sovernor Ryk Tulbagh. He was a Colonial man, and much 
‘oved—called, indeed, “father of his people,” although he had 
ntroduced the Batavian sumptuary laws. These cannot have 
een popular; they were severe. No one, for instance, of lesser 
‘ank than a junior merchant might venture to carry an umbrella 
it all, and one needed to be a full mercnant in order to enter the 
castle in fine weather with one’s umbrella open. Everyone had 
‘o get out of his carriage at the approach of the Governor, and 
o doff his hat as he passed the Governor’s house; and as to 
iress, all women were prohibited, ‘‘ whether in mourning or out 
»f mourning,” under a penalty of twenty-five rix dollars, to 
wear dresses with a train. Few might wear ‘diamonds or 
mantelets”’; and though the wives of junior 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CASTLE. 


seen in highly ornamented semi-classic windows. Sir George 
Younge’s slave lodge, now used for Government offices, came 
still later. I give an illustration, taken from an old water-colour, 
of the gate of Government House in the 





merchants might possess these luxuries, 
their daughters could not. 

The town was beautiful, it seems to 
me, in Tulbagh’s time; stuccoed, white- 
washed, with green-shuttered windows, 
behind which prying eyes watched, it is 
said, to report any infringement of the 
Company’s etiquette. Van Riebeeck’s Canal 
had been partly filled in, and the lower 
half planted with trees. It was now called 
the Herrengeracht, and on each side lay 
large-windowed houses with high stoeps, 
on which you might have your pipe and 
coffee, and discuss the latest news of the 
fleet. Willem Adriaan’s church tower was 
heightened ; it stands there now, the tower 
of the Dutch Reformed Church; but the 
old church has been rebuilt. A new 
building was the Lutheran church and 
parsonage, built by Martin Melk. Stock 
has a strange permanency, and this Melk, 
who owned one of the most beautiful of 
the farmhouses, was the forbear of a 
family which is still prominent in the Colony 
and has intermarried with the De Wets. 

In accordance with the laws of the 
Company only the Dutch reformed religion 
was allowed; the Lutheran was prohibited. 
“Mr. Melk,” said Governor Tulbagh, “ when 
I pass by that church which is building I 
shall shut the eye nearest it.” ‘* Sir,’”’ was 








beginning of the nineteenth century. There 
was a suggestion made, I was told, but with 
what correctness I do not know, by Mr. J. 
Hofmeyer of restoring it, but the plan was 
never carried out. Beyond the gate is seen 
the slave lodge and the tree-bordered canal. 

What a crowd of people walk down the 
road! Old Van Riebeeck in his silk stock- 
ings; Van der Stel, keen and courteous; 
Captain Cook, stretching himself after a long 
sea voyage, or at his window cutting his 
signature with a diamond ring—the pane 


of glass was there a few years ago; 
Clive; che gallant figure of young 


Wellington, his face bronzed by an Indian 
sun; Dutch skippers; Englishmen in the 
service of John Company—can you not see 
them all ? A. P. Trotter. 


THE (COMING . 
OF THE SNOW. 


hope deferred maketh the heart 

sick, so snow deferred maketh 

sick the heart of the dweller in 

the higher Alps. Summer has 

gone, all too quickly in these 

high altitudes, where for six months in the 
year the ground lies covered with snow. 








it 





the reply, ‘God Himself will close the eyes 
of the man who may not look at the building 
of His house.” And, continues the legend, 
Ryk Tulbagh went home to sicken of the illness which was 
his last. 

Later touches in Cape Town are of the French influence, 






































OLD GATE TO GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 





LUTHERAN PARSONAGE. 


The two crops of hay have been safely 
gathered in, the scanty harvest of barley 
carefully reaped and threshed, not with any 
modern machinery, but with old-fashioned flails, and now there 
comes a lull, outdoor labour is over, and everyone awaits 
the winter snow. Of snow, at this time, there is sometimes 
over-much, for when, in the lowlands, the rain is pouring 
down, here the flakes are whirling round the gables and 
making hill and valley white and wintry-looking. That is 
snow, but it is not ‘tthe snow”; a day’s sunshine and it is 


gone. No; when “the snow” comes there is no make- 
believe. Three days or more of semi-darkness, whilst the s:lent 


fall continues, three days, it may be, of almost close confinement 
to quarters, and then, the last remnant of cloud vanishes and the 
sun shines out once more from the intense blue of the sky, not on 
green pastures and dusty roads, but on a world reincarnated, a 
world glistening and glittering in a robe of purest white, on fir 
trees bent beneath a weight of crystal snow before whose dazzling 
whiteness even the immaculate burnoose of the proud Arab in 
sunny Algiers would look grey. Then is the time for the photo- 
grapher to sally forth and catch what is at the best a fleeting 
beauty, the first touch of sun on fresh-fallen snow. 

‘‘Now is the autumn of our discontent made glorious 
winter,” one might almost say; now the woodcutter is abroad, 
felling the trees and dragging the logs throughout the short 
winter’s day. Wheels are discarded for runners, and on all sides 
appear the little “‘ hand-schlitten,” the vade mecum of the peasant 
old and young. Cold seems to affect the native born but little, 
and such things as “‘ gouties” and fur-lined gloves he treats with 
silent contempt. His sole occupation seems to be chopping 
wood to supply himself with fuel throughout the cold weather, 
varied with a pipe and a chat at the little café on the hill. Here 
it is that on Sundays, after a visit to the quaint little village 








church, the rank and fashion of the valley assemble, clad, as to 
the female part, in dresses of wondrous fashion and still more 
wondrous hues, to dance to the strains of a somewhat 
wheezy melodeon. No lackadaisical performance is this, but 
real toe and heel work, and sex of partners quite a minor 
consideration. 

And what comes of all the bird-life here when the earth lies 
hid under its ynowy mantle? Gone are the chaffinches and the 
jays, no longer do the buzzards wheel and circle over the 
mountain, a few thrushes and tits seem to be all that are left to 
represent their kind, with now and then a bullfinch, his brilliant 
plumage losing none of its beauty by having as a background 
the untrodden snow. 

Animal life is more in evidence. In summer one may 
occasionally come across a hare or hear a squirrel bark in the 
depths of the wood. Deer there are, and even a chamois or two 
on the mountains which close the valley in, but these are 
seldom seen. Now, however, the tracks are plain, leading from 
the woods behind over the pastures and on down to the brawling 
stream below where, in the dark- 
ness, they come to drink. Round 
the little chalets, too, where the 
sweet-smelling hay has been 
stored, the tracks double and 
redouble as the owner thereof 
has sought the wisps to which the 
grudging beams have here and 
there allowed a passage. Squirrel 
tracks, too, are ubiquitous, and 
now and then one catches a 
glimpse of the sharp-eyed little 
rascal as he runs across. the 
path in his dark brown coat 
and, climbing a_ neighbouring 
fir, proceeds to nibble his 
breakfast. 

But of all the wondrous sights 
which an Alpine winter can afford, 
perhaps the most wondrous is 
the cloudless moonlight night. The 
last rosy tinge of the after-glow 
has paled on the rugged crests 
and sweeping hollows of the 
mountain giants, and, stealing 
gradually over hill and valley, a 
pale opalescent light suffuses the 
landscape, slowly growing, with 
shadows ever darkening, until at 
last 
** That orbid maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o'er... ” 


yes, the ‘fleecelike floor,” not 
of cloud, but of ghostly mountain 
top and silent valley, until, mount- 
ing into the black dome of the 
winter’s sky, she pours down such 
a flood of light on the gleaming 
snow as makes speech seem 
almost a sacrilege, and description 
a mockery. 

One is bound as with a 
spell, a spell which it is good 
sometimes to feel, the spell of 
the everlasting hills, to which it 
profits a man _ sometimes to THE 
escape, forgetting awhile the 
absorption and fevered life of the city, where a_ blindness 
to Nature and all her beauties is a sin that doth most easily 
beset us. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


PLANTS FOR EDGING. 


T occurred to the writer a few days ago, when ina pretty cottage garden, 
that a garden can be utterly spoilt by ugly edgings. In the cottage 
garden there is usually no edging. Plants creep to the walk-side, recede, 
and make a charming unbroken margin, informil and natural, just as the 
grass by a woodland walk forms a pretty wavy line. A hard edge, such as 
of tile, slate, or wood, is objectionable; the tile and slate split and 

crack in severe frosty weather, and wood rots and swells and breeds fungus. 
As many are either making alterations in their gardens now, or beginning 
gardening for the first time, this subject of edgings is opportune. When the 
edging is of tile, slate, or wood flower growth is almost impossible. Sixifrages, 
Sedums, and the many pretty creeping things available, never take kindly toany 
very hard substance, such as the earthenware tiles so frequently used. 

The best edging of all is a soft natural stone, frequently quite common in 
many districts, and it is the chippings or parings, if one likes to so call them, 
that are the pieces to use. They are of a good colour, and Saxifrages, Pinks, 
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Gentianella, and other. plants take to the stone readily, as the gardener says, and 
make a little garden of the generally ugly margin. It is possible to make a smail 
rock garden of the border edge, and quite a company of alpines are happier 
there than anywhere else, as the following names suggest. Sometimes the 
edving is of one thing only, such as white Pinks or Cerastium, and when a 
collection of flowers is grown it is needful to watch and restrain the more 
vigorous plants from spreading over those of weaker growth. It would be folly 
to allow a Mrs. Sinkins Pink to swallow up the -blue Gentian or the double 
crimson Daisy. 

White Pinks. —No plant is prettier as an edging than the white Pink, for 
two reasons—the beauty and fragrance of its mass of white flowers, and its 
silvery-grey leaves at all seasons, especially in winter, when the quiet greys o! 
Rosemary, Lavender, Santolina, Cerastium, and Pink aid a note of pretty 
colouring to the winter garden. The best white Pink we think is called Albino 
It has not the rough untutored look of Her Majesty or Mrs. Sinkins, but keep 
its flowers within reasonable bounds, and these flowers are exceptionally hand 
some ; the petals are broad, stout, snow-white, and held well within the calyx 
never fluttering out of their covering and making a jumbled and bedraggle: 
mass. We have still, however, a fondness for those popular varieties name 
above, and the writer is making an edging of nothing but white Pinks. O 
either side is a hedge of Lavender — nothing else, simply white Pink an 
Lavender —and this little walk leads to the orchard. Here the bees mak 
music in summer days, and in winter th 
grey tones are reminiscent of the gladsom 
light of June, when the Pinks are snowdrift 
of odorous blossom. How simple gardenin, 
really is when we think out pretty ways o 
using common plants, as we are pleased t 
call them. When this walk is monotonous 
the Lavender wiil give way in part to Chin: 
Roses—~perhaps be swept away altogether— 
and rough Oak stems put up, a rough fence 
for rambler Roses to cling to and festoon wit 
garlands of flowers. But this is a digression 
Have our readers planted the old fringe 
white Pink 2? If not, make a note of it. Its 
sweet-smelling flowers, with their prettily cu 
edges, are more precious tv us than thos: 
even of Albino. The fringed Pink is mor 
often seen in the cottage plot than else 
where. Pinks may be planted at once, bu: 
beware of wireworm. If this terrible pest 
is suspected, examine the soil at once and 
get rid of it. Wireworms delight in Pinks, 
and will quickly destroy the plants. We 
put down 5o0ft. of Pinks a few vears ago, and 
in a short time 4oft. of it had disappeared. 

Thrift, or Sea Pink,—This is used as 
an edging, but it is a somewhat troublesome 
one, as it is necessary to preserve an even, 
and we may say healthy, growth, to take up 
the plants every three years, give fresh soil, 
and begin again. But where there is the 
labour, this work is repaid by a dense mossy 
edging studded with rose-coloured flowers 
during summer. The Sea Pink, or Thrift, 
is a native of our shores, and on some coasts 
forms almost the “grass” of the place, but 
is very short and poor compared to the Thrift 
grown as an edging in the garden. This may 
also be planted now, and will flower next 
year, stronger the year following, and then 
for a time remain in full beauty. After the 
third or fourth year, however, the centre of 
the plant dies, and then there is a patchy 
and unwholesome look about the edging. 

dubrietias.—When the full purple 
flowers of the Aubrietia are open the plant 
is very beautiful. An Aubrietia edging in 
spring is a glorious colour-picture, but 
during summer and autumn tne plant hasan 
unkempt woolly look, and is not ‘* decora- 
live,” as modern writers describe a plant 
that has lost its fresh flower beauty. So we 
counsel prudence in the use of Aubrietia, 
conspicuous _ places. 

Though it is used as an edging, we would 
rather see it in the border or hanging in great tufts from the wall. Get the 
most purple of all; any variety with a rose shade in its flowers is not pretty, 
and the sun soon bleaches it. It is wise to see the plants in flower and get a 
stock from cuttings, as seedlings are very deceptive. A seedling quite true to 
the parent is rare. Sometimes it is a better, but more often a poor, edition, 
a washy colour, and probably exactly the shade we did vo/ want. Aubrietia we 
dismiss as a rough ejging, and the same must be said of the 

Kock Madwort, or Gold Dust (Alyssum saxatile), which has billowy masses 
of yellow flowers when the Aubrietia is in bloom. No flower is quite so yellow, 
we think, as Alyssum. Perhaps its yellow is clearer and more dazzling becaus: 
the flowers appear in the fresh springtime of the year, when the little blossom. 
are as gold dust sprinkled over the vigorous: greyish shoots. Alyssum will get 
out of all bounds if allowed to, and, like Aubrietia, when out of flower is not 
very beautiful. 

Small Plants. —We write thus, as these include a host of delightful little 
plants that are never happy except against cool stone, either to creep over it 
from the outside or in the chinks. Saxifrage, Stonecrop, a!pine Pinks, the 
mossy Arenaria balearica, Violets, alpine Primulas, Achillea tomentosa, Bell- 
flowers (Campanula), C. pumila, C. muralis, and C. garganica hirsuta, a trio of 
exquisite flowers of varying shades of blue; the hardy Cyclamen, Draba aizoides, 
Herniaria glabra, Iberis correzefolia (perennial Candytuft), Phlox setacea and its 
varieties, frequently described as mossy Phloxes, and in a cool place, perhaps, 
the Rosette Mullein (Ramondia pyrenaica). All are happy in a cool soil, but 
of course this is a list to choose from. To overcrowd the edging and try to 
grow merely a collection is to court failure. If the Gentianella succeeds in the 
garden that is a cause for thankfulness, for no flower is more beautiful in colour 
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or excites more 
interest when in 
bloom. But it is 
wilful, and some- 
times will not, with 
even the most careful 
nursing, give one 
single flower. 

There are other 
edgings— Box, 
Grass, Ivy, and so 
forth —- taller than 
the flowery margins 
we have described, 
and these will form 
the subject of another 
note, 


GROWING BuLBous 
FLOWERS IN A 
Co_p House. 
There is one 

simp'e but beautiful 

form of gardening 
that never seems to 
have aroused interest 
in the minds of that 
greatly — increasing 
class of gardener — 
the amateur — who 
has little —_ leisure 
and small means. 

It is not a recreation 

that requires skill, 

and when we say 
that a cold house will 


suffice, it will be seen that we are making no mystery of a fascinating pursuit. 
Those in whom a love of flowers is unborn, who care not for Orchids because they 
are fashionable, will find comfort in growing the many little bulbous flowers under 
glass. A cold house filled with hardy flowers is a pure delight. 
the sullen winver sky, the rush of biting winds through the bare branches, and 
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A WOODLAND PATH BY THE LAKE 


One forgets 


the slush of muddy streets, in contemplating the Snowdrops peeping through 
the soil in the pot, or perhaps some dainty Netted Iris filling the air with the 


fragrance of Violets. 


At this season the house may be constructed, and all that is necessary is a 
plain and solid building, such as the one in the 
who are able to visit Kew should do so, and see the house there which contains 
the alpine flowers. The reason why it is not heated is because such things as 
will be mentioned should not be exposed to the dry stimulating air created by 
hot-water pipes, but allowed to expand their flowers as far as possible in a 
natural way. It is towards the end of January and during February and early 


March that the house is in fullest 
beauty, but throughout the winter every- 
thing may be had in flower, perhaps a 
lovely species of Crocus, Iris stylosa, 
and the Scorpion Iris, I. alata, which at 
this time opens its pale blue flowers to 
cold, wind, and rain. The writer has 
a tuft now in bloom, a_ brave little 
colony, but, alas! the rain has sullied 
it through the inattention of the 
gardener. Unfortunately, the writer 
was too unwell to make the usual daily 
round, and the Iris was left shivering in 
the cold. ; 

As a well-known writer about the 
alpine house recently said: ‘*Our 
gardens have been vastly enriched of 
late years, notably with Irises and other 
early-flowering bulbs, through the un- 
remitting exertions of collectors in the 
mountainous districts of Asia Minor, 
China, and elsewhere. Many of these 
are still too rare and scarce to be trusted 
to the open ground without further 
experience. Others, though perfectly 
frost-proof in actual hardiness of con- 
stitution, are too delicate in flower to 
stand repeated climatic variations with- 
out injury.. Others, again, require to be 
brought near the eye for their full 
beauty to be understood. Such plants, 
until well established in public favour, 
which is a slow process, are, as a rule, 
exiled to cold frames in some out-of-the- 
way quarter of the garden, where their 
fate not unnaturally is to be forgotten by 
all save their growers. If the average 
amateur, however, has them brought 
under his notice in flower in an alpine 
house he cannot fail to appreciate their 
beauty, while the practical student may 
learn a hundred lessons, by comparison 
of different modes of treatment, through 
which he can better his own gardening.” 

As a rule we plant in hope, and 
then suffer the pain of seeing frustrated 
efforts to flower in some of the choicest 
and best of our possessions. The 
complete happiness and safety during 
severe weather of protected early- 
flowering plants is in itself a joy to an 
ardent gardener, while the comparative 
duration in Lloom comes as a surprise, 
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and may be counted 
in many cases by 
weeks. 
LonG FLOWERING 
OF ALPINES. 
Last year, in 
the Alpine [louse at 
Kew, Primula 
megasezfolia opened 
its first flower on 
January 15th and on 
March 12th was not 
quite over, though 
past its best. 
Cyclamen ibericum, 
at the same _ early 
date, was well set 
with buds, with a 
few full-blown 
flowers, which lasted 
in perfection until 
the first week in 
March. C. coum, 
which had buds as 
early, but developed 
them much more 
leisurely, was at its 
best in late March. 
Merendera caucasica 
was in flower 
under glass on 
January 23rd, and 
six weeks later had 


AT DOGMERSFIELD. just passed out of 


bloom. In the open 


it was pushing up flowers on February 4th, which were fully expanded on 
February 25th, after which they soon withered. A longer list might be given, 
but these examples are enough to show the value of shelter, not from frost 
merely, for it is not cold that these hardy plants fear, but from wind and rain and 
intermittent sunshine. 


THE House. 


Tne glass house, which suffices to protect hardy bulbs and alpine plants 


during their flowering season from stress of weather, may be of the simplest 
g y 





EDITH, 


The Daughter of Mr. Stephenson Clarke. 


movable shading. 


possess the greatest charm. 
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construction, and of such a pattern as to be generally within the reach of 
anyone who can boast of a garden at all. It must be entirely unheated, with 
ample ventilation, and the only indispensable adjunct is some form of light 
Such a house is, however, pre-eminently of use to the 
experienced connoisseur, who knows how to deal with his plants when they 
are at rest no less than during their flowering season, and for him it will 
It would be quite possible to rise to an alp.nery 


under glass of a higher grade than the 
one at Kew, in which a form of rock- 
work might be adopted, with some 
permanent planting of suitable shrubs, 
allowing at the same time for successive 
changes in the flowering plants. Bur 
a simple structure, with the usual side 
stages, is enough for all practical 
purposes, and this, at least, should be 
an appendage of all good gardens. The 
staging, moreover, serves the excellent 
purpose of bringing the flowers into 
nearer range of vision. It is scarcely 
possible to see the beautiful structure of 
the fragile alpine Epimediums when they 
are on the ground level, and the exquisite 
pencilling of the low-growing _ Iris 
flowers is hidden even from the clearest 
eyes when they can only be looked 
down upon from the height of a man’s 
stature. In the earliest weeks of the 
year, to pass from the mosi carefully- 
planned rock garden into a well-ordered 
alpine house is a revelation to anyone 
who sees it for the first time. The open 
garden has its own winter beauty, and 
even when ice-bound is full of promi-e 
for the future; but the alpine house 
bridges over an interval which without 
it must in the main be flowerless for the 
hardy gardener. Here spring is already 
triumphant, and we may forget fora while 
that frost and fog and relentless winds 
have still to do their seasonable duty. 

With regard to culture, a good 
general soil is one composed of loam 
and leaf-mould, with a dash of sharp 
silver sand. Good drainage is a 
necessity, and careful watering, but, 
given these, there is no reason why 
almost every bulb should not flower. 
The little coid house should also contain 
flowers out of the common—we mean it 
is a mistake to place faith only in 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Daffodils, and 
Hyacinths, but seek out things not seen 
in every garden. A continuation of this 
subject will appear next week. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED.— 
General Nursery Stock: Dickson’s, 
Chester. Chrysanthemums: Clibran’s, 
Altrincham, 
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MONG the many attractive seats in the glorious county 
of Sussex, it is a pleasure to include so sweet and 
charming a place as Borde Hill, in the parish of 
Cuckfield. It is not an example of architectural 
grandeur, but only of the beautiful and characteristic 

simple domestic style which so distinguished the seventeenth 

century, lying in the midst of as fair a flower garden as we could 
desire. \Ve might seek architectural analogies for Borde Hill, 
houses of the class, in varied degree, being numerous in the 
shires, and it is significant that in its grey stonework, its sub- 
stantial gables, finials and chimneys, its mullioned windows and 
string courses, there is very close resemblance to the stone-built 
houses of the North of England. It is always interesting indeed 
to observe the prevalence of a particular style throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. What we do not commonly tind 
accompanying such houses are gardens so fair as this Sussex 
gem. Borde Hill belongs to a period which had seen the 
end of feudalism, and which marked the social change 
brought about by the Wars of the Roses. The merchant class 
had grown in opulence and power, and the knights and squires 
of Tudor times were the men of a new aristocracy. In the 
parish of Cuckfield the Bordes, Bowyers, Burrells, Chaloners, 
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Husseys, and Michells had succeeded to the place of the feudal 
barons of an earlier time. 

Borde Hill takes its name—and the circumstance is 
unusual—from the family which owned the land and built the 
mansion. In the county histories there are many mentions of 
the Bordes, but the genealogical details are to be found in the 
Sussex Archeological Collections, and Mr. Mark Antony Lower, 
and, more recently, Canon Cooper, vicar of Cuckfield, have 
thrown much light upon the history of the family. That the 
Bordes came from a somewhat lower class than the old gentry 
may be gathered from the fact that one Andrew Borde was 
emancipated in 1511 by George, Lord Bergavenny, at omni 
servitutis jugo. The ancestor of the family of Borde Hill, and 
also of that which established itself at Paxhill and built the 
house there, was Stephen Borde, Boord, or Board, who, in 1534, 
was described ‘‘of ‘the Hill,’ in the parish of Cuckfield,” and 
who is buried with his wife, Perneli, or Petronella, in the church 
at Lindfield. When Stephen Borde died in 1567 an inquisition 
was held into his possessions, which, as Canon Cooper says, is 
interesting as showing how a man hitherto unknown to the 
county managed to acquire- portions of land, etc., all over 
Sussex in the days of Henry VIII., and to found two families, 
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each of which attained position and wealth. The lands of 
Stephen Borde were found in 69 places in 29 parishes, with 
Ig manors, and his elder son, George, inherited 155 acres of 
arable, 147 of pasture, 38 of heath, 112 of wood, and 6 orchards. 
Contemporary with Stephen Borde was the rather famous 
Andrew Borde, who was doubtless a kinsman, and has been 
identified, though 
without any 
vround, with the 
original Merry 
Andrew — 
‘“«Andreas__Per- 
foratus’’ he 
jocosely called 
himself. In his 
‘¢Peregrina- 
tions’”’” Andrew 
Borde says that 
he was ** born at 
Boord’s Hill, in 
Holmsdayle,”’ 
and Dr. F. f. 
Furnivall, who 
has. edited his 
works for the 
Early English 
Text Society, 
identifies the 
place with Borde 
Hil! at Cuckfield. 
The fact, how- 
ever, appears not 
to be established, 
and undoubtedly 
Andrew was con- Copyright 
nected with 
Pevensey, both by residence and property. This curious 
personage was a monk of the Charterhouse, but about 1528 
he wrote to the prior of Hinton Charterhouse, Somerset, 
*“T am not able to byd the rugosite of your relygyon,” 
and accordingly he seems, without more ado, to have been 
liberated from his vows. He thereupon travelled abroad to 
study medicine, came home, cured the Duke of Norfolk, and 
was by him ‘ conuocated to wayte on his prepotent Mageste.”’ 
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He again went abroad, and visited Orleans, Poictiers, Toulouse, 
Monpelier, which was his favourite university, Wittenberg, and 
other seats of learning. Returning to England once more he 
gained the favour of Thomas Cromwell, malleus monachorum, and 
apparently was by Cromwell sent abroad a third time to visit 
Normandy, Gascony, France, Castile, and Spain, and in all 
these countries 
he found the 
rulers very much 
set against 
Henry. = After- 
wards Andrew 
went to Glasgow 
University, but 
did not like the 
Scots, and then 
went abroad once 
more. His end 
was sad, for he 
died in the Fleet 
Prison. He is 
stated to have 
been the author 
of ‘The Wise 
Men of Gotham,” 
bat thas as 
doubtful. His 
character was 
eccentric and 
fantastic, but 
cheery, — frank, 
and racy. 

This little 
excuysus upon 
Andrew Borde 
will be pardoned 
in an account of a house with which he was perhaps connected, 
though he certainly never possessed it. George Borde, who 
succeeded the original Stephen, was born in 1527, and died at 
the age of forty, leaving a son, Stephen, then a minor, who was 
afterwards knighted, and built the existing house of Borde Hill. 
In Dr. Furnivall’s introduction to Andrew’s fantastic writings, 
it is stated that a beam taken from a barn there, pulled 
down some years ago, bore the date 1569, and it is believed that 
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part of the same beam still remains at the house. The name of 
Borde Hill is first mentioned in reference to the baptism of a 
daughter of this Sir Stephen Borde in 1606. The mansion had 
then been built some years, and over the fireplace in an upstairs 
room are still to be seen the initials “«S. B.” and the date 1601. 
The drawing-room has a fine drop ceiling, but is not panelled 
with oak, as are nearly all the other rooms in the old part of the 
house. Two of these chambers have very fine old plaster friezes 
above the panelling, and in two of the mantel-pieces and in 
various other parts of the rooms the oak is inlaid with lighter 
wood, some of which appears to be ivy, in pieces of considerable 
size. This is supposed to be seventeenth century Italian work, 
which is very probably the case, it having been quite customary 
at the time to bring over Italian workmen for fine inlaid wood 
and plaster work. 
The house has a 
fine square stair- 
case, with stone 
arches at the top, 
leading into the 
bedrooms, with 
heavy oaken 
doors studded 
with nails. The 
interior is, 
indeed, very 
interesting and 
structurally 
curious, and the 
old part, which 
is at the west 
end, remains 
exactly as it was, 
nothing having 
been added to the 
panelling, ana 
nothing _taxen 
away. The only 
change was the 
replacing of 
structural _fea- 
tures which had 
decayed. Some 
of the walls are 
3ft. thick. The new part, built by the present owner, contains 
merely the dining-room, some bedrooms, and the domestic 
offices. 

Sir Stephen Borde, the builder of Borde Hill, was a man 
of note in his time, and received his knighthood in July, 1603. 
He had subscribed # 30 in 1588 for the defence of the country, 
then threatened by the Spaniards. He was twice married, and 
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left a son John, to whom succeeded William Borde of Borde 
Hill, who died in 1697. The elder son of the’ latter, another 
William Borde, who married Mary, heiress of John Burrell, 
lived until 1720, but left no children, and thus the family of 
Borde Hili died out. Let it be noted that the elder Stephen 
Borde who died in 1567 left a considerable property to his 
younger and evidently favourite son, Thomas, whose son 
Ninian built Paxhill, and that line is still represented by the 
Bordes of Farley, Westerham, who use the old coat of arms, and 
the punning motto “ Perforatus,” originated by merry Andrew 
Borde, who is said to be represented in the head of a jester 
with cap and bells on the ceiling of one of the rooms at 
Borde Hill. 

When the family died out at that place the house passed 
through many 
hands. There is 
a record of later 
proprietors in 
the initials 
“J. I.” and the 
date 1792 cut 
with a knife in 
some of the 
panelling, and 
also. over the 
doorway leading 
to the kitchen 
garden, on which 
is ot. “4... Bi, 
1825,” with the 
crest of a tower 
on which is a 
bird, evidently 
not belonging to 
any Sussex 
family. 

The quaint 
oid many-gabled 
structure, with 
its diagonal 
chimneys and 
rare picturesque- 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.” ness, is vested 

with the green 
growth of ivy, which clings to it, perhaps, in some places too 
closely and vigorously. There are flowering plants also, and 
the place is rich in its roses all the summer long. The 
garden has been created by the present proprietor, and is 
everywhere full of sweet natural charm. Here is nothing 
formal, and a broad lawn sweeps up to the south front, 
dignified by the shadow of ancient trees. There are several 
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noble oaks near the house, of which 
one has a girth of 14ft. 7in. round 
the trunk, though large old trees are 
very unusual, except in a few of the 
parks, in this part of Sussex. The 
yews and ornamental trees are very 
beautiful, and are most advantageously 
placed for the charm of their garden 
effect. But Borde Hill has its chief 
attraction in the glory of its long 
flower borders, its woodland paths, 
and gay colonies of spring and summer 
blooms lighting up the shadows of 
its wilderness. Here is natural flower 
gardening at its very best, and nothing 
can surpass the charm of those long 
borders of hardy flowers, which are 
gay with successive blooms from early 
spring until the last winds of autumn 
have blown. The east garden, with 
its rose arch, has a radiant vista 
through a realm of floral loveliness. 
In such a garden feature as this there 
is unending delight, and the oppor- 
tunity for much individuality in the 
creation of a radiant paradise. There 
are roses clustering on arches and 





walls, exhaling their fragrance in the Copyright JAPANESE IRIS IN THE ROCK GARDEN. “COUNTRY LIFE 

sun, queenly lilies rising from the 

border, tall hollyhocks, spiked veronicas, and the towering as is the house at Borde Hill, the greater attraction is in its 

red lychnis contrasted with the dark blue monk’s-hood, phloxes superb gardenage. It is a place replete «with everything that 

in all their gaiety, ; we could wish to find 
P ; r a a ~ “ey aes rs in such a_ country 


gorgeous pzonies,and 
the lofty spires of 
varied larkspurs, fox- 
gloves, and a whole 
crowd of the 
denizens of such 
gardens. The rock 
garden is a_ simple 
delight, and _ here 
among the notable 
things is the 
Japanese iris in rare 
abundance, and in a 
region of subtle 
charm we ascend 
to the rocky mount. 
Then it is pleasant 
to linger on _ the 
garden terrace, with 
its rugged stone wall 
affording friendly 
rootage to many 
plants that’ flourish 


house, and _ happily 
our many pictures 
reproduce its ‘eatures 
with admirable 
success. 


A YEAR'S 
CHANGES. 
ANY people 
who read 
the lament 
of Mr. Rider 
Haggard contained 
in his book on rural 
England, must’ be 
struck with the 
pessimism of his 
outlook. He - still 












in such situations. <2 era ae a writes as though 
To the radiant opu- : Pay England were in the 
lence of the flower Copyright THE NORTH FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ heart of the great 
borders the dark ' depression that began 
coniferous trees are the foil and background, and everywhere in 1879, but many of us have come to the conclusion that these 
there is the charm of contrast and variety. In short, interesting bad times are now things of the past. Looking at the matter 





frankly, a very great improvement on 
what used to be can be noticed in 
the existing state of affairs. Wheat 
and other cereals may not have 
improved greatly in price, but that they 
are a little better than they used to 
be is perfectly evident. Thus the 
septennial tithe average, after steadily 
going down for a large number 
of years, has at length taken a turn 
upward. Moreover, farmers depend 
on their wheat to a far less degree 
than used to be the case, and all other 
branches of their calling have begun 
to improve in a very decided fashion. 
Meat has been quite uncomfortably 
dear to the British householder, and 
stock of all kinds has been selling 
better than it has done for at least a 
decade. The other business connected 
with cattle—that of the dairy—con- 
tinues to grow steadily in improve- 
meut. We are not taking to butter- 
making now any more than we did 
before; but, on the other hand, the 
milk business is more flourishing than 
ever, although it is, no doubt, true that . ¢é 
there has been a diminution in the at 
Copyright FROM THE SOUTH GARDEN. “COUNTRY LIFE." number of our milch cows. But the 
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latter fact may safely be attributed, 
in some measure at least, to the 
character of the seasons through which 
we have passed, and does not mark 
any new departure in the history of 
farming. People are consuming milk 
as much as they ever did, and as long 
as they consume it farmers will find 
it profitable to supply them. Another 
subject that Mr. Haggard dwells upon 
with pathetic frequency is the migra- 
tion of country people to the town—the 
rural exodus as it is generally called, 
No doubt this is a very important 
matter, and again and again have we 
drawn attention to it, and its effect 
and importance cannot very easily be 
exaggerated. But we are pretty sure 
that every employer of labour will agree 
with us in saying that it is much easier 
to obtain Jabour on the farms now than 
it was two or three years ago, and the 
reason is not a very pleasant one to 
look into, because it amounts simply to 
this: that the return of people to the 
fields is in a very large measure due to 
the partial depression that has come 
upon commerce. If shops and factories 
are idle, it follows naturally enough that 
some among all those who are engaged 
in them will find it to their advantage 
to return to the farms and cottages 
they deserted. Of course, if they 
have not done this to any extent, 
that would justify such phrases as 
“back to the country” or ‘‘repopulating the country,” and we 
doubt if, in present circumstances, their return in very great 
numbers would be extremely welcome, because as men grow 
scarce employers find themselves obliged more and more to 
bring machinery into use; and this has now gone on to such an 
extent that, unless some sort of revolution takes place, nothing 
like the number of farm hands will be required. At present there 
are quite enough for the practical purposes of farming. It is 
certainly desirable that a large rural population should always 
be at hand to supply reinforcements for the great industrial 
armies of the town, and because that is lacking, we cannot say 
that the condition of the rural districts is entirely satisfactory. 
Yet it is evident that for those who come back employment must 
be found, not, as in the old way, on great farms and estates, but 
on little holdings belonging to those, and cultivated according to 
some intensive method that will give the maximum of increase 
from a minimum of soil and labour. The national question 
behind the social one is on a different footing. 
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N a clear windy day in autumn an aged man was 
walking feebly along Fleet Street towards the 
Strand, talking to himself as he went like a person 
slightly out of hismind. Hisclothes were black and 
threadbare, yet the air with which they were worn, 
combined with an indescribable look of distinction in his face, 
proclaimed a difference between him and the haphazard crowd of 
that busy thoroughtare. At a distance behind, sometimes coming 
up, sometimes falling back, strolled a youth of twenty, whose fresh 
sun- burned features and open blue eye spoke plainly of a 
comfortable country home. He made slow progress, because he 
often stopped and looked at the shop windows. A motor-car was 
still a novelty to him and even the common-place traffic of the 
street—rushing cabs, jolting omnibuses, heavy drays, light carts, 
and the endless stream of foot-passengers—attracted and amused 
him. ‘I wish we had spiritual X rays,” the old man was saying 
to himself one time when the two were close together. The 
youth smiled and listened. ‘ Items, items,’’ went on the ancient, 
evidently apostrophising the traffic; ‘cattle boats, droves of 
sheep, cargoes, shoals, mere figure-heads. Ay, ay, so it is if 
you lump them, but taken one by one there’s love, hatred, 
revenge, and al] the rest of it in each. No need for romance if 
you could unfold the human hearts jogging and jolting along.” 
The youth fell back with a look half-amused, half-pitiful. 
“It’s the mad old Johnnie,” he said to himself, “that I dragged 
from under the wheels of a hansom the other night.” Evidently 
he was not keen to renew the acquaintance, and yet his eye 
travelled again and again to the feeble figure. ‘I suppose he 
really is off his chump,” he reflected, doubtfully. On coming 
to himself the first words of the victim of the accident had been, 


“] forgot where I was. I was listening to the voices.” And 
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the last word was pronounced in a tone of awe that appeared to 
give it a strange and mystical meaning. 

‘« Listen for them, you too,” he had said to his deliverer. 
“Ah,” with a pathetic glance at him, ‘ you bring a breath from 
God’s own fields to this accursed city. Listen, my bairn’’—he 
noticed how naturally the term was used—“ you'll hear them in 
the ripple of water and the blowing of wind, in springtime and 
winter, in summer and autumn, in sunshine, rain, and cloud, 
yes, and in life too, in life too.” Murmuring the last phrase to 
himself, and without a word of thanks or farewell, he had hobbled 
off slowly among the crowd. “A little bit off the top,” said a 
smart city clerk who had helped in the rescue, and with a laugh 
the small group of spectators dispersed and went on their several 
ways. The words had been spoken with a solemn intensity that 
might be the result either of insanity or extreme earnestness. 

At the moment the youth was more touched than he would 
have cared to own, but when the vividness of the first impression 
had gone he was inclined to laugh at the adventure and treat the 
words as those of a harmless junatic. Yet now that he had 
stumbled across the old gentleman again he could not help 
eyeing him with great curiosity. 

Certainly it did not appear as though spiritual or other X rays 
were needed to display the workings of #ts mind. He was trans- 
parency itself, as a further occurrence showed. Probably he had 
breakfasted lightly, and be a man sane or insane, there are times 
when his stomach loudly calls cupboard. Such a moment had 
arrived. He was walking along muttering and talking to himself, 
when all at once he stopped and instinctively thrust his hand 
into his pocket. It had dawned on him that he was hungry. 
Nor was the reason far to seek. He had advanced to the front 
of one of those cheap cook-shops which show in the window a 
stove whereon bakes a plum pudding, while sausages sputter in 
boiling fat, and mashed potatoes are heaped at the side. From 
it came an odour that might have been felt by the ’bus-driver in 
the middle of the street, and it vigorously assailed the nostrils of 
the foot-passenger. Like one magnetised he drew near to the 
door, drew his hand out of his pocket, and with a smile of 


triumph produced a shilling. ‘I can do better than that 


to-day,” he said, and turned away. 

Just at this moment another individual entered the zone of 
smell. He was in abject rags. Short stubbly grey hairs half 
covered his thick lips and chin, and the beetle-browed head was 
bald. As he gazed at the cooking victuals his flat nostrils 
twitched like those of a scenting dog. He also gave vent to his 
thoughts, and loudly, as if he hoped to catch the ear of the 
passing crowd. “S’elp me bob!” he ejaculated; ‘I could wolf 
a bloomin’ coster’s moke, and I’ll be jiggered if I can raise a 
brown.” 

His furtive eye ran over the stolid faces of those who passed 
by, but as they paid no heed it fell at length on the figure of the 
old man. ‘“ What ho!” he muttered, ‘‘there’s a bloke I know.” 
He sidled up to him, and, ‘“*Chuck us a copper, guv’nor!” he 
said, in the familiar tone of a London beggar. ‘S’elp me bob, 
I've ’oofed it in from Ipswich, an’ ’avn’t ’ad a bit o’ chuck between 
my grinders since yesterday ; Bible’s trewth, guv’nor.” 
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The old gentleman quickened his steps and pretended not to 
hear. ‘* You done me a good turn oncet before,’’ went on the 
energetic mendicant. ‘Give us a leg up again, guv’nor. Strike 
me dead if I ’avn’t been laid up wi’ the infilluenza. 1 ‘opes to 
’Evvin you'll never feel the same perishin’ ’unger as’as took me 
this day,” and then he repeated his request in a still more 
famishing accent. 

“‘T have no small change,” replied he who was addressed, 
fingering his shilling. The beggar fell back, afraid, perhaps, of 
a portly “copper” who was turning a curious regard on his 
proceedings. 

Meanwhile the old gentleman’s indecision was increasing. 
« A wild beast, a starving wild beast!” he muttered. ‘I must 
give him a trifle to save my own digestion. Lunch would choke 
me if I knew the brute was outside moaning for food.” 

A curiosity that had a touch of humour in it mingled with 
his kindness. ‘*Suppose you had threepence, you rascal,” he 
said, turning round to the tramp, “ what would you buy—gin, 
of course?” 

The man called on Heaven to lay him a sanguinary corpse 
at the feet of his benefactor if he spent it on any mortal object 
but a go of dumpling. 

« And you'll bring back the change,” said the old gentleman, 
gazing wistfully at his coin. But he was really a gentleman, 
though in distress, and he added, ‘“«The cream of kindness is 
trust, and I am no dealer in skim milk. I trust you, and to be 
trusted is probably to you a rarer luxury than dumpling 
even.” 

“Gimme the bob,” cried the beggar, ‘and strike me blind 
ifin’alfa mo’ I’m not back with the tanner and the browns. 
Come to the tuck-shop yourself, guv’nor. S’elp me ’Evvin, I’m 
strite.”’ All the same he edged off with the shilling as if not at 
all eager for this invitation to be accepted. 

The old gentleman, left to himself, muttered, “ I’ve played 
the fool once more,” then he glanced at the people thronging 
past, and, “A wilderness! a wilderness!” he exclaimed. ‘It 
were as well to be wrecked on a South Sea island.” 

‘‘ Been and let yourself in again,” the speaker was a_ police- 
man, and his tone was that of an acquaintance. “’E’s a wrong 
‘un, you bet, and I'll lag ‘im if you say ’e was begging.” 

In speaking he watched the mendicant, who, atter battling 
for a moment with such muddy dregs of honour as still lay at the 
bottom of his mind, announced his decision by making off with 
great alacrity down one of the side streets that lead to the 
Embankment. 

“E's done you,” commented the policeman. ‘I can tell 
by the way ’e skoots; but ’e aint got no wisible, and I can land 
‘im for a month’s ’ard any day.” 

‘‘ Robert,” said the old gentleman ironically, ‘I don’t 
believe much in your month’s hard, but if they would give youa 
revolver with orders to shoot, I’d support you to the utmost. 
That the man is starving and a thief is nothing, but to havea 
filthy ape’s face like that is a crime indeed. For the sake of the 
race |, would kill his father and mother and him and the children 
he has begotten, exterminate the whole breed; they are dragging 
humanity backward.” 

“Though a furriner,” retorted the policeman, “ you are like 
an English toff, and would.’ave your little joke if it was over the 
last crust.” 

He was interrupted by the youth, who, meditating at first to 
ignore his old acquaintance and pass by on the other side, by a 
sudden impulse spoke to him. ‘ Don’t I know you,” he said, 
“arn't you ——” 

‘«‘ The very helpless individual you pulled out of the way of 
a hansom,” said he. When the good-natured policeman saw 
they were acquainted he beckoned the youth aside. ‘* Excoose 
me, sir,” he said, ‘‘are you a friend of the old party? You 
maybe know his domicile, if a place there is where ’e ’angs out.” 

‘‘T met him only once before,” answered the young man 
in surprise. 

‘¢T knowed ’im since ever I comed on this beat,’ remarked 
the policeman. ‘‘ They do say as ’e’s a bit queer at times, but 
lor’ bless you, sir, ’e’s as armless as a kid. Lor’, sir, ’e’d pop 
‘is shirt for the wrongest lot, man or woman, as comed to ’im 
wiv a taradiddle as plain as the top of my ‘at. Excoose me 
again, sir, but you look as if spending a dollar wouldn’t make 
you stony, and a wink’s as good as a nod, as the saying is. 
Now, if I was you, seeing as ‘ow you know the old party and 
‘ave’eard, so to speak, Constable A471 enter the witness-box and 
speak to his character, why, if I was you, I’d give the old party 
a bit o’ grub.” 

He moved away as he spoke, and the youth turned to his 
chance acquaintance. ‘I should like to have a chat with you,” 
he said. ‘* Which way are you going?” 

The old gentleman playfully slapped an empty pocket and 
answered, ‘‘ West, where my exchequer is. If I do not play 
neither may I eat, to adapt a text to my particular case.” 

“Ah, you are a musician,” said the youth, mentally adding 
that he might have known him for a broken-down professional 
of some sort or another. ‘*And that accounts for the voices,” 
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he added. ‘Music affects even a duffer like me, in a kind 
of way ; touches the tap of sentiment, don’t you know, and if I 
spent thirty or forty years listening to it, I would begin to fancy 
I heard things too.” It would make me a greater lunatic than 
you are, was his silent continuation. 

‘“* Your doctrine would comfort an organ-blower,’.yeplied the 
curious old man. ‘“ For myself, I play neither fiddle, flute, harp, 
nor psaltery. 1 live by the hardest and most correct of all 
pastimes wherein you have to be clear, definite, practical, void of 
imagination, untouched by sentiment, a pure calculating machine. 
I am one of those who argue with bits of wood instead of 
words and build up a syllogism with carved figures—in a word, 
I am a player of chess.” 

**T can scarcely believe it,” exclaimed the youth, turning an 
eye of wonder on the poor ill-clad man. 

‘“No,” replied the ancient, resuming his walk, “ you think 
me a crazed visionary wandering the streets, strange among 
strangers, ranging space in thought and fancy, listening to what 
comes from beyond space, from the eternal, and if you went into 
Simpson’s here, you would see only a hungry professional 
fighting for his dinner with little bits of wood. We play different 
parts at different hours of the day, and there’s many a metamor- 
phosis more surprising than that in the city.” 

** Well, you shall not fight for your dinner to-day; you shall 
dine with me,” said the youth kindly. 

The old man acquiesced, but as if unable to get away from 
the train of ideas he had started, ‘‘ There’s quite a company of 
me when I sit down to chess,” be went on with a melancholy 
smile. ‘A figure named What-I-was stands behind the chair 
and the ghost of What-I-had on the right—wife, child, fortune. 
These, as it were, pluck at my gown and try to carry me from 
the table, but the hag Necessity, holding Famine, her hound, in 
leash, is always whispering, ‘ Win, or I'll let the dog loose. You 
are not playing a game, you fight for the next meal.’” 

‘It is no pastime, that,” said the young man compas- 
sionately. ‘ You paint a scene of torture.” 

“Oh, I have learned to love Necessity best of all,”’ replied 
the old man. ‘She made me forget the past and concentrate 
on the present; she is not the worst of them, a harsh-featured, 
pock-marked old hag, but not so cruel as she looks; as good as 
drink, laudanum, nepenthe combined; a contrivance like no 
other for making you iorget.” 

He was here interrupted by a fat, pig-eyed little person 
with a presence and a smell of drink, who in passing cried: 
** Helloa, Obolowski; going to shift the little wooden pawnkies, 
eh? P to K4, P to K4, P to KB4, P takes B to B4, B to By, 
B takes P, check.” 

“Presently,” was the reply. Then seeing a questioning 
look on the youth’s face, ‘‘ lama nameless man,” he said.‘ They 
christened me Obolowski here for their own convenience, and | 
like it. Obolowski, the chess player, has no past to lock the 
door on, no prying friends to gibe and jeer at his way of living, 
no relations to be ashamed of him, no lost ones to grieve over. 
But all this croaking is a poor return for your hospitality,’ he 
went on, more cheerfully. ‘I have not spoken so much about 
myself for twenty years, but to-day the memories seem all 
flocking back. I see you, a stranger, and it feels as though you 
were the me that once was, returning to surprise the worn and 
weary ego that now is. What-I-was looking at What-I-am.”’ 

Once or twice he put his hand to his head as if in pain, and 
he ate very little, despite a fast that probably had been a long 
one. He drank some wine, however, and presently felt cheered 
and revived. ‘You are at the beginning of life, and I am 
nearing its end,” he remarked. ‘ Tell me, now, what outlook 
have you?) What career have you chosen?” 

“Why, none in particular,” answered the young man, who 
was as strong and handsome and likely a youth as one could wish 
to meet. ‘* Most things are a bit played out. The fatey wanted 
me to go into the Church, but it isn’t good enough, not much 
ooftish there or anywhere in these hard times, and you can't 
work up enthusiasm as they used to. I haven’t gone into it 
very deeply, but Darwin and the scientific Johnnies appear to 
have knocked the stuffing out of theology.” 

“How the world has changed!’ exclaimed Obolowski. 
‘*At your age how keen and eager we were. You talk like one 
who has been through it all already —senile at birth, as one may 
say. My boy, death and birth follow one another as the night 
the day. Nothing is played out now any more than it was at 
the beginning of time. A system may be atrophied, but that is 
only because another is already beginning to spring from its 
ashes. Theology is only tossing away some old rags it has too 
long worn.” 

In describing the scene afterwards the youth said that when 
once started he talked like a professor, evidently glad of a 
listener to whom he could pour out the result of his long medita- 
tions as he wandered up and down among the crowds of the 
city. No one, as subsequent enquiry proved, had ever heard him 
do the like before. Chess players only knew him asa clever but 
taciturn opponent. Outside, his only acquaintances were one or 
two policemen, who began by being suspicious of the little figure 
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seen at all hours of tne day and night, but came in the end to 
look upon it as that of a quiet and harmless lunatic. 

Yet the floodgates were loosed, and he poured forth brilliant 
talk upon a hundred various subjects. Then, as suddenly and 
impulsively as a child, he remembered what he had come for. ‘I 
must go upstairs,” he said; ‘it’s the hour wherein I make a little 
money. But you'll remember, will you not, that Obolowski, in 
the day of his sadness and depression, never lost hope for the 
young, but tried to cheer you on as best he could? It would 
make me happy to believe that one man will remember it of me. 
Ah, lad, I have had my ambitions and dreamed of leaving my 
garnerings to the world.” 

The youth promised, and then, after paying his account, 
ordered some coffee and a cigar to be sent to the chess-room. 
He had no interest in the game, no knowledge of it even, but 
liked to see what was new and strange. When he entered 
Obolowski was already engaged with an opponent, and a little 
knot of people was standing round. ‘Old Obis on the job to-day,” 
he heard one of them say as he sipped hiscoffee. ‘Given up two 
of his bits,” another remarked, ‘and has a lovely mate in four.” 

Apparently there were some in the room, however, who were 
not particularly attracted by the performance. One of them 
approached and said to the stranger, ‘* Care for a game, sir?” 

‘*No, thank you,” the youth replied briefly. It was quite 
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exceptional for him to take up with a stranger, and this one was 
not prepossessing. % 

“Tam a pro., and play for the usual stake,” persisted the 
chess player ; “ but I will give you odds—it will improve your 
game.” 

‘“« No, thank you,” repeated the youth in a tone that betrayed 
annoyance and put an end to importunity. 

“Quite right, too,” said a voice at his elbow, as the player 
turned away to seek a more willing victim. The new speaker 
was a clean-shaven man about forty, over-dressed, and with a 
ring on one of his fat fingers. He was smoking a cigarette, and 
he tipped some brandy into his coffee 
as he spoke. ‘‘ Brain-hawkers, I call 
em, selling their brains at 2 *ob a go, 
hanging about like—you know!” He 
had evidently lunched extensively, and 
was disposed to talk. ‘Ends in a 
madhouse generally,” he went on. 
‘You are always hearing that one of 
their champions has been carted off to 
an asylum. A grind of a life and no 
pickings. At billiards or golf, now, the 
professional gets his whack, but here it 
don’t run to clean linen much, eh ?”’ 

With a nod he indicated Obolowski, 
who, oppressed by the heat of the room, 
or forgetting himself in the ardour of his 
game, had partly unbuttoned his vest. 
The youth, however, was of too generous 
a disposition to let his eye linger on the 
miserable signs of poverty that were 
revealed. His attention was concen- 
trated on the man himself. A great 
pallor had come on his cheeks, and he 
breathed hard, while his eyes glittered 
with excitement. Was this a normal 
result of chess, or something else ? The 
lookers-on never heeded the man’s 
appearance, but were occupied solely 
with the game, only a little hum 
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now and tien showing their interest in stroke and counter- 
stroke. 

‘“¢Obolowski is above himself,” said one; ‘it’s the most 
splendid game he ever played in his life. He offers his queen.” 
*“Yes, but she can’t be taken without mate following,” were 
scraps of the conversation that passed round. Even the youth, 
though he knew nothing of chess, felt the excitement. 

In the midst of it Obolowski, after making a move, said 
quietly, ‘‘ Mate in two,’ but no sooner had the words left his 
mouth than he gave a start as if assailed by a sudden pain, and 
laid his hand on his heart. ‘‘Oh o-o-h,’”’ he moaned, and with 
grey lips fell back in his chair, panting and struggling as if with 
an unseen enemy. 

They gave him some brandy, and “It is nothing,” he said, 
trying to rise, but dropping to his chair again. ‘I will soon be 
better,” he repeated, but with strength scarce sufficient to utter 
the words. 

‘“‘ Tell me where you live. I will take you home in a cab,” 
said the youth; but there was no remembrance in the gaze that 
met his. The old man feebly waved a lean white hand, and 
said, so distinctly that every one in the room heard him, “ No, 
no, no, Margaret!’’ Then he gave a start, as if suffering a new 
spasm of pain, and exclaimed in a kind of triumph, “ At last! 
the Voices and the Light!’”” Next moment he had collapsed and 
fallen from the chair, nor could any 
restoratives revive him. The spirit of 
the chess player had fled. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


WILD HORSES in 
WOBURN PARK. 


HEN ‘‘catching a 

Tartar” was first used 

as a phrase for captur- 

ing rather more than 

you could manage, no 

one thought that the wild horses 

of Eastern Tartary would ever be 

caught in their native deserts and 

brought to Bedfordshire. If these 

yearlings of the herds of Dsungaria are 

really of wild stock, they have become 

most astonishingly tame in their new 

life. Yet, whatever their primitive 

origin, it is certain that for very many 

generations they have been wild, long 

enough for all individual differences of colour-marking to have 

disappeared, and leaving them all true to type and of the 

unmistakable uniform dusty khaki colour, which most desert 
creatures in a natural state assume. 

As will be seen by the excellent photographs taken by 
the Duchess of Bedford, and here reproduced, they have altered 
a good deal in appearance since they arrived, half grown, 
unkempt, and in bad condition, from their long and weary travels 
and voyages. Then they were covered with matted hair. Their 
tails were more like a colt’s than they are now, when they have 
lost somewhat of the higher covering of hair ; but it will be seen 
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that they are still “feathered” as to 
their tails from top to bottom, though 
only sparingly. But good food, 
summer warmth, which has made 
them shed their old rough coats, 
and the general surroundings in 
which they live, have turned these 
rough young Tartars from the Central 
Asian desert into sleek and_ well- 
liking little horses, very domestic 
and tame, almost cream colour in 
hue, and not in the least like either 
the wild asses of the South or those 
of their own country, the Kiangs or 
North Asiatic wild asses, which have 
often been described wrongly by 
travellers as horses. In the very 
happy scene shown of the wild 
horses grazing in the open park, 
their predominantly equine character 
is better seen than in the indi- 
vidual portraits given. They might 
be a group of ‘fell’? ponies brought 
from the Cumberland or Westmore- 
land hills to Brough Fair, and put 
to graze on the fat pasture of 
accommodation land till wanted for 
that famous North Country - sale. 
The attitude of the centre pony 
caressing its off fore leg with its 
muzzle is most characteristic. The 
long, thickly-covered tail of the pony 
standing modestly behind the only 
one of the group which is looking 
at the camera is also worth noting. There is no possible 
doubt that they are horses of a very archaic type. But 
how old, or what is their genealogy, no one can say pre- 
cisely. King James I. once wittily remarked, when a North 
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Country subject of long descent had dwelt longer on the 
claims of his pedigree than a_ king, especially a Scotch 
king, could be expected to endure, that ‘he did not know 
until then that Adam was a Lumley.” Nor can we at present 
decide whether these most interesting creatures, if only from 
their habitat and habits, which have maintained them wild 
and free for longer than the memory of man in the distant 
desert of East Mongolia, are the ‘undescended great 
original,’ or something which, though very old, is of less 
remote descent. 

Of one thing there is no doubt: they are very happy in 
their new home. The horse lying down is as much at his ease 
as any English pony on a Sunday morning, and if the specimen 
in the foreground, in the paddock, be compared with the Grévy’s 
zebra in similar surroundings, the very great difference, not 
merely in marking, but in the whole build and type, comes 
cut very conspicuously. It is believed that this particular 
zebra represents a very archaic type of its own tribe, far 
earlier than the Burchell’s zebra commonly brought to this 
country. 

If these young wild horses are successful in reproducing their 
species, it will be particularly interesting to see how far they 
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remain true to type. and whether they have a “ preponderance” 
in the form of their offspring when crossed with tame horses. 
Some people seem to believe that they are a hybrid with the 
Kiang (the northern wild ass); but this hypothesis seems to us 
ridiculous. They are out and 
out horses. Cc. .& 


BOOKS OF 
1HEL DAT. 


6s OD Almightie first 
Planted a Garden. 
And indeed it is 
the Purest of 
Humane Plea- 
sures.”” Nearly 300 years have 
passed since Francis Bacon 
wrote these words, and time 
has not produced the genius 
who could say anything better 
or more complete. To the 
votaries of ‘the Purest of 
Humane Pleasures” it will be 
welcome news indeed that the 
conductors of Country LIFE, 
encouraged by the sympathetic 
reception of their first venture, 
have issued a second volume 
of Gardens Old and New, the 
Country House and tts Garden 
Environment. It is edited by 
Mr. John Leyland, and illustrated from photographs by Mr. 
Charles Latham. Yet, if the truth may be told, the volume is 
not an easy subject upon which to write. It is simple enough 
to take it up in the critical mood, to turn over page after page 
of glorious pictures almost in the hope of finding something to 
criticise adversely, or something which may demand a special 
meed of praise. But the result is simply time spent in sheer 
enjoyment of the beautiful in many forms, and no work done. 
What are the contents of this volume? First, it contains 
full accounts and pictures of the gardens, in the widest sense of 
the word, of a large number of English, Welsh, and Scottish 
houses, ancient and modern, famous and little known, stately 
and modest, but possessed of one quality in common. In each 
of them house and garden are in harmony; each of them is an 
example, in its own individual and characteristic way, of the 
gradual evolution of the art of the garden and of the principle 
that house and garden are akin and parts, so to speak, of one 
artistic whole. Mr. Leyland has no battle to fight, but he has a 
gospel to preach. He will by no means join in the quarrels, often 
unlovely in expressions, between different schools; but he 
believes, with Cardinal Newman, ‘that everything has its 
own perfection, be it higher or lower in the scale of things; 
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that the perfection of one is not the perfection of another; that 
things animate, inanimate, visible, invisible, are all good in their 
kind, and have a best of themselves which is an object of 
pursuit.” His taste, in fact, is catholic, or general and all- 
embracing, in the best sense. Here we have gardens stately, and 
gardens geometrical, as at Stoke Edith Park, terraces innumerable, 
smooth lawns, as at Highnam, water gardens galore, of which 
Albury is a matchless example, topiary in many forms, numerous 
jilustrations of exquisite iron gates, fountains, leaden figures, 
urns, leaden tanks, seats in stone and in wood, lush herbaceous 
borders, shaded walks, pleached alleys, pergolas, roseries—in a 
word, every beautiful object which the heart of man _ could 
conceive or desire in relation to a garden. Sometimes there is 
merely a glimpse of the house, for ‘“‘the garden’s the thing” ; 
at others there is a full view. In the case of Drummond Castle, 
for example, the eye lights on the old castle and the new 
in the same picture; in that of Brokenhurst the house is 
entirely subordinate; in that of Pitchford Hali, one of the 
most interesting examples of the Engiish timbered houses of old 
times, the garden is rightly subordinated to the house; and at 
Harewood House, with its stately fagades, architecture is 
naturally to the fore. So one may go on through the whole 
long list, observing that, lengthy as it is, the pictures are all full 
of character and individuality, and never in the slightest degree 
monotonous. It would be invidious, and perhaps untrue, to say 
that any individual pictures are better than others, but if this 
particular writer may be permitted to select one which entrances 
him, he would name “ A Bend of the Canal at Hampton Court,” 
which occurs in the learned and pleasant introduction. Yet 
‘“ The Water Garden at Albury” is of surpassing beauty, and so 
are ** The Bridge and Waterfall, Kedleston,” and * Light and 
Shade on the Terrace” at Haddon Hall. Mr. Latham has 
indeed done his task of choosing points of view in the true 
spirit of the artist. The houses and gardens specially treated 
are no Jess than fifty in number, and it is really impossible to 
say which of them are most interesting, for all are full of 
character. 

But besides the separate essays, which are of a high order 
of merit,. there is an introduction breathing that spirit of 
tolerance and of appreciative catholicity which is the right 
spirit in which to work. This is abundantly illustrated with 
pictures of topiary work, lawns, terraces and steps, formal pond, 
water, and geometrical gardens, long alleys, dovecotes, pillars, 
statues, orangeries, quiet nooks, seats, sundials, and, above all, 
gaies; with pictures of pergolas, and semi-woodland walks, 
of fountains, of roseries, and of lakes, not one of which is without 
its meaning. ‘“ They have seemed to be in some world of 
enchantment where ever new vistas and other opportunities 
opened to them.” CyGnus. 
THE Oxford University Press does well to print < summary of the address 
delivered by Mr. Falconer Madan to the Bibliographical Society on ‘* The 
Oxford Press and the Fluctuations ot its Issues.” The figures are A.D. 1585-1600, 
125 looks; 1001-1050, 1,170 3 I051-1700, 1,520; 1701-1750, 1,000; 
1751-1800, 1,100; 1801-1850, 3,200; 1851-1900, 8,000. The great increase 
has reaily been not since 1851, but since the opening of the Clarendon Press in 
1830, and since the Clarendon Press rarely prints anything which is not 
distinctly meritorious, it may be said to have done yeoman’s service to literature. 
One of its most useful productions, and the kind of thing that could hardly 
have issued from any ordinary source, has been the Hestory of Agriculture 
and Prices in England, by the late Professor Thoro'd Rogers, edited by 
Mr. A. G. L. Rogers, of which the seventh and last part is now in preparation. 
To the historian the six existing volumes are of the greatest possible value ; for 
there is really nothing more difficult to realise than the meaning of money in 
relation to various commodities in days gone by, and, until one has realised it, 
it is impossible to reconstruct the p'cture. For example, during a recent 
examination of a seventeenth century will, in which provision was made for the 
foundation of a grammar school, I found that the stipend of the head-master 
was fixed at £20, which did not seem princely, but I find that the salary of 
the head-master of Winchester, the mother of public schools, was considerably 














less than this in the sixteenth century. Wants were simple in those days; 
provisions, such as they were, were cheap; and luxuries were unattainable. 
Sull, it is a standing miracle how limited incomes of days gone by were 


stretched in old times. ‘* Passing rich on £40 a year” 
been sober truth. 

Roger Drate, Captain of I dus ry, by Henry Kitchell Webster (Macmillan), 
is an American novel possessing that merit of freshne:s which is almost as 
rare in these days in an American novel as in the home-grown article. We 
have grown familiar with the picturesque days of Virginian romance, with the 
homely life of New England households, which drew from Mr. Henry James 
the protest, placed in the mouth of one of his most recently created characters, 
that all New England life and society is not confined to the kitchen. In sact, 
one has grown to know the sociey of the United States, as represented in 
fiction, almost as familiarly as that of our own novels, which is often very 
different from the real thing. But this story of a man who went west in search 
of gold, but took to copper, of his love for an ‘ Amy, shallow-hearted ”—her 
name was Adile really and not Amy at all, of the perfidy of his friend, of his 
discovery of the copper, and of a delightfully Arcadian family of Scandinavian 
origin in a hidden hollow of the hills, is, in many ways, comparable to a 
draught of spring water. It has a manliness of tone, a clearness of atmosphere, 
and a rare purity of English which are more than worth having. 

China and the Chinese, by Herbert A. Giles, LL.D. (Columbia 
University Press and Macmillan). Dr. Giles, being lecturer on a well- 
known foundation in Columbia University, as well as Professor of Chinese at 
Cambridge University, speaks with authority, and in this volume he has 


may, after all, have 
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included his inaugural lectures in the Columbian chair, The book is more or 
less, mostly less, on popular lines, ‘*never meant for advanced students, but 
rather to draw attention to, and possibly arouse some interest in, a subject 
which will occupy a larger space in the future than in the present or the past.” 
A study of it may be recommended to those who are going to China, and it is 
not without interest to those who stay at home, for the impression which it 
conveys of the Cnrinese polity and of Chinese customs is certainly vivid and 
probably correct. ‘ 

In Bundy in the Greenwood (Isbister), Mr. Harold Bezbie has dis- 
tinctly made his entry into the very small band of writers who can write for 
children and ‘*Olympians” between the sime_ covers. Neither ‘‘ Lewis 
Carroll” himself, nor Mr. Kipling, has written passages breathing more truly 
the spirit of childhood than some which are to be found here. Critics are so 
unduly prone to suggest imitation in these days, and authors are so justly 
ready to resent the suggestion, that it is desired to say plainly that, in 
mentioning that ‘* Bundy ” calls ** Alice” to mind, it is distinctly not insinuated 
that ** Bundy” is in any sense an imitation. Mr. Begbie, no doubt, was brought 
up on ‘* Alice,” as the rest of us were; and one can see the influence 
of ** Alice” in ** Bundy ”—but one can recognise an immense amount of 
original and individual playfulness also. In fact, it is not too much to say 
that Mr. Begbie, having, in the book about ‘*Sir John Sparrow,” bitten off 
more than he could chew, as the Americans have it, has in this case struck 
precisely the right vein in that mine of whimsical humour and genuine senti- 
ment which is to be found in his brain. The whole book is neat and apt—from 
the dedication to the end. The dedication is to ‘‘dear litte Janet,” who is 
reminded of the davs to come, ‘‘ when your hair is done up and your dress 
is done down .. .” 

** When you try to get servants and find that you can’t, 
When your somebody's wife and no end of an Aunt.” 
Then the boy Bundy (Sadar, or “ monkey”), being presented with a model 
steam-engine, flees out into the greenwood upon it, is run away with in fact, and 
meets Tom Tnumb, Red Riding Hood (a dreadful gossip), Aladdin, Jack the 
Giant Killer (as great a bore as any old campaigner), Blue Beard, the Sieeping 
Beauty, and the Prince, and all the rest of the true friends of childhood, 
especially fairies. It is all a day-dream of course, but it is told with exceptional 
mirth and lightness of heart, and some of the things said are beautifully apt. 

«Youre slow,’ said Caractacus (the Oak Apple King), swinging his club, 
‘I’ve been waiting here, stamping my feet and keeping the rats out, for the best 
part of two hours.’ ‘But [ haven’t been two hours!’ cried Bundy.  ¢ The 
best part of two hours,’ said the Dwarf, ‘is the first five minutes ; waste them, 
and you may as well go to sleep for the rest of the time. Always make the 
most of the first five minutes.’ ” 

No bad rule of life would this be. Again, in a book of this kind Mr. 
Begbie’s delightful facility in slinging merry verse stands him in goo] stead. 
Here are one or two samples : 

*€ The Oyster is a lovely bird, 
His voice is like a bell, 
But why it never says a word 
I really cannot tell.” 





*© Ride a Cock-Hen 

To a Quarter-Past Ten 

To see Mister Now taking tea with Miss Then ; 
With bread on their butter 
And cake in their plums, 

They shall have pains in their little Tom Tums.” 

The Alphabet is good, too, from 

**A was an Apple that fell from a tree, 
B was the Boy who exclaimed ‘ It’s for me !’ 
C was the Core that upset his inside, 
D was the Date when the little dear died ” 


“VY isa Yafile that Yaffed in a Yew, 
Z is the Zest of a Zac in the Zoo.” 
Occasionally, as in the Fairies’ Song, Mr. Begbie breaks out into real Iyric 
full of music and purity. In fact the book, particularly at this time of year, is a 
valuable find. Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations are lively and witty. 

Our Dogs birthday Book, arranged by Mrs. F. H. Barnett (George Allen), 
with twelve pictures of champion dogs, is distinctly a happy idea. ‘The pictures 
are well reproduced, there is an appropriate quotation for every month and every 
day, and if **the Dog in British Poetry” did not already exist, the wealth of 
quotation would be astonishing. As it is, it is only delightful. Many of the 
most beautiful quotations are familiar ; some of the less-known ones provoke 
thought. ‘If the dog bark, go in; if the bitch bark, go out,” is a Hebrew 
proverb not easy to interpret at first sight. ‘*Ilere rest the relics of a friend 
below, Blest with more sense than haf the folks I know,” was well said by 
Peter Pindar. But naturally the most touching of the poems are elegiac, best 
of all being Mrs. Browning’s ‘* To Flush, my Dog,” although some of the less- 
known singers run her close. 

Nelson and His Captains, by W. H. Fitchett (Smith, Elder). A capital 
book for boys and men. Here, after an acute character sketch of Nelson, are 
Berry of tre lion-heart and the dense head; ‘‘ the gallant, good Riou,” hero of 
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the wreck of the Guardian, who fell at Copenhagen ; Blackwood, the ‘ Prince 
of frigate captains” ; Troubridge, ‘‘as a friend and an officer, a nonpareil,” to 
use Nelson’s words ; Hallowe!l, ‘that brave fellow,” a Hercules while Nelson 
was a pigmy ; Ball, ‘‘ mild-voiced, meditative, domesticated,” but a dogged and 
terrible fighter, whom Nelson suspected of coxcombry at first ; Saumarez, to 
whom he never did justice ; Parker, worth including, albeit never one of Nelson’s 
captains proper ; Lord Exmouth, whose gallant deed in rescuing an Indiaman’s 
crew and passengers is commemorated in the stranded ship which is his family’s 
crest; Foley, who, as some have it, won the Nile for Nelson; and Hardy, 
whom Nelson loved best of all. Truly this is a noble and stirring book. 

Knowledge Diary and Scientific Handbook. This diary, issued in connection 
with Anow/edye, contains a good deal of useful information, especially for those 
interested in matters astronomical, to whom the series of charts of night-skies 
will no doubt appeal. 

the Shroud of Christ, by Paul Vignon, D.Sc. (Fr.), translated (Constable). 
It is hardly necessary to say that there is no kind of intention of entering here 
into discussion, or of expressing anv opinion, upon the authenticity or the 
reverse of the relic known as ‘‘The Shroud of Christ,” which was last 
displayed to the public during the exhibition of Sacred Art at Turin in 1898. 
Nevertheless, this volume, with its photogravure and collotype plates, is of 
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peculiir intere-t from the scientific point of view. Dr. Vignon is of opinion, 
alter minute examination and elaborate argument, that the marks on the shroud 
represent not merely the negative of a natural photograoh of the body of a man 
who suffered the extreme penal y of the Cross, but that the marks are a negative 
representing the body of Christ himself. That may or may not be. The 
subject is one from comment upon which the prudent and reverent man 
naturally shrinks, It is quite sufficient for us if the marks on the shroud are 
actually an accidental negative. The whole question is examined with minute 
care from the photographic point of view, and the examination is deeply 


ON THE GREEN. 


IIE snowfall gave a good deal of opportunity, which was not 
nezlected, for comment on the new rules of golf whicn are to come 
into force with the New Year, and especially has comment been mide 
on the exclusion of the maxims of etiquette from the body of the 
rules. The comment takes the form that since there are so miny 

veginners in the world, which is equivalent to saying so many people ignorant 

of the etiquette of the game, what a pity it is not to have put all the maxims 
if etiquette into the rules, and so have enicted penalties for their breach Surely 
his is a line of argument that implies very little understanding of what is meant 
vy the etiquette of the game. The etiquette means maxims of the kind that 
request you to stand sull and silent while your opponent is playing. There are 
many men who offend against these maxims in the grossest way, and the fearful 
yenalty which we commonly inflict on such offenders is to decline to play with 
inem, What can be more severe? But if we were to make a rule out of a maxim 
of this kind the possibilities of discussion that we should raise would 
be infinite. There would be no end to them. The adverb ‘‘still” is 
practically treated as one of degree. A man considers that he is standing fairly 
still if he is not actually walking. A little shuflling of the feet nine men out of 
ten think nothing of, although it is very apt to catch the player’s eye. A man 
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may be taken with an overpowering desire to sneeze at the moment his opponent 
is playing. If he is a reasonably sporting being he will ask his opponent to 
replay his shot, if he has been obviously put off by the sneeze; but it would be 
very hard on him if there were a rule by which he was penalised for the hyper- 
sensibility of his mucous memrane. A hiccough is a similar involuntary 
exclamation for which it would be cruel to penalise a min. It is not so often, 
in my own experience, one’s opponent as one’s caddie thit has the hiccoughlis, 
and it is curious that my own caddie always seems to get them at the thirteenth 
hole—an unlucky number. I quite miss them now, when he does not. On the 
whole, considering the keenness of critics, the new code is goin: through its 
baptism of fire very well. It seems generally agreed that the abolition of the 
‘*counter-signing ” rule, which gave a lot of bother, is a good move. 

And it ought not to be forgotten that the Rules of Golf Committee is not the 
only body having authority that has issued a new code affecting golfers in the 
New Year. There is a new Licensing Act which requires that all clubs shall 
be registered. The registration fee is the moderate one of §s., but that is no 
argument for omitting to pay it. This is not, as we understand, a maxim of 
etiquette merely, but a rule to the breach whereof a penalty is attached—no less 
than a month’s hard labour (for the whole club?) or a £50 fine, or both. This 
is worse than disqualification. It is difficult to believe, but it is said by those 
who have read the Act that its provisions are clear. The only one about which 
there seems to be any doubt at all in its application to golf clubs would appear 
to be that under which falls the case of a ‘‘ temporary member ” or visitor, for 
whom the host does not pay the liquor bill. This may want looking into. 

It is not often at this Christmas season that the greens, and the inland 
greens especially, have been in such good condition. Ever since the grass 
began to grow—rather late—in the spring, the continual rain has been 
greatly in its favour, and the verdant aspect of our golf courses is all 
the more noticeable because it falls into comparison with the brownness of 
some previous years of drought. It has been, in fact, though not on the whole, 
a very favourable year for the playing of golf, just the very season that was 
wanted for the present silvation and the future welfare of many of our greens, 
which a few more summers like those we have grown accustomed to would have 
parched out of existence. Horace Hurcuinson, 


PHEASANT SHOOTING at WORTH PARK. 


HERE are some com- 
pensations in the 
shooting of the 
pheasant in those 
counties that are not 

considered shooting counties 
par excellence. Pheasant shoot- 
ing in these latter days hardly 
can be regarded as a sport in 
the sense of the chase of a 
wild thing that requires 
subtlety for its approach. The 
subtle part of the business is 
more commonly in the scientific 
beating in such a way that the 
half-tame wild thing may be 
made to fly high enough to 
test the gunner’s skill. We 
have to recognise, in fact, that 
pheasant shooting is an 
artificial business—a_ pastime 
perhaps, hardly a true sport. 

That is particularly the 
case in the shooting counties 
of the East of England, where 
the pheasants are killed most 
numerously, and with most of 
the scientific aids. Sut it 
becomes less and less the case 
as we move to those counties 
which are more broken, more 
hilly, and more woody. In 
Norfolk and Suffolk the coverts, 
for the most part, are carefully laid out for game ; they are of the 
suitable size—that is to say, of not more than'ten acres in extent 
-—-so that the pheasants that are in them can be beaten out of 
them almost to a certainty. The birds are bound to show 
themselves. That is not by any means a true account of the 
birds in big woods, ranging up and down glen and ravine, over 
all contortions of a broken country, such as we find most 
strikingly shown in Wales and in the West of England, but 
such also as we find in some measure in many of the counties 
nearer home, as, for instance, Sussex, in which is situated Worth 
Park, the estate of Mrs. Montefiore, the scene that is illustrated 
in the accompanying pictures. 

They only are a proportion of the pheasants reared that can 
be shown in such coverts, but the whole sensation of the day is 
of a far more sporting character than we often enjoy in the 
flatter counties. From the point of view of the picturesque it is 
to be noted that there is no kind of scenery more charming nor 
more varied in its interest than this of the Sussex woodlands. 
Most of your shooting will be done in the wood itself, which is 
always a more interesting spot to wait in, while the beaters are 
sti!l far back, than out in the open, although you seldom get 
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birds of the greatest height over the stands inside a wood 
There are exceptions to this rule, of course, and sometimes when 
a portion of the wood is on higher ground than the rest and the 
covert has been allowed, as it should be allowed and encouraged, 
to grow thick below the trees of this higher part, and has been 
trimmed and thinned away round about it, then you may often 
get very good birds by driving them gently away from home 
that is to say, away from the centre of the wood—to this outlying 
thick bit, and bringing them back ever guns posted as far back 
as may be on the comparatively thin and low part. Birds will 
not be much inclined to run, especially on their way home, over 
the thin part of the covert. They will take to wing readily, and 
once they are on the wing the sight of the line of guns standing 
well back in the clearing will incline them to rise higher, so that 
by the time they are over the guns they will be good birds. 

This, to be sure, is treating the wild and natural shoot 
rather in such a way as to liken its conditions as far as possible 
to those of the more artificial kind. But there is no harm in 
this. In such a shoot as that at Worth Park, where the ground 
itself is so wild ard natural, and the woods are not laid out 
expressly for the pheasant and the gun, you will find that 
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Nature is your master, how- 
ever artful you may be. You 
need not be the least afraid of 
being too artistic. Beat your 
pheasants as often as you may 
on the scientific principles, fo: 
you will find so many place 
‘where the pheasants — will 
altogether beat you, that at th 
end of the day the balance o 
advantage is certain to be witl 
them for outwitting you rathe: 
than with you for outwitting 
them. 

By way of a further com 
pensation, if it is not ofter 
possible in these woodlands t: 
be very sure of bringing out 
the birds at a good height 
right over the guns, there 
almost always will be many 
sporting shots—shots that owe 
their difficulty to the momen 
tary glimpse of the bird caught 
between the trees, and to the 
downward or devious gradien 
of the birds’ flight over the 
trees that grow on these con 
torted surlaces. You cannot 
pick your shots. One of th 
maxims that many shooters in 
the Eastern Counties adopt is 
that you never should fire a 
difficult shot at a pheasant 
(because there always, practi 
cally speaking, is an easie1 
pheasant within range), but if 
you tried to apply this maxim 
to the pheasant of the hill) 
counties, the end would be that 
you never would fire at him at 
all. The result is obvious to 
any who have experience of 
both kinds of shooting —the 
set pieces of the Eastern 
Counties and the relative im 
promptus of the hillier regions 

that the native gunners ol 
the latter get into a way ol 
attempting shots at pheasants 
of a difficulty and at a distance 
that would appal the man who 
shoots in Norfolk only, where 
to fire a doubtfully long shot 
at a pheasant is among the 
‘things that are not done.” In 
many of the hill countries—as, 
for instance, in Wales—you 
would be more fortunate than 
you have the least reason to 
expect if you ever found your- 
self with so good a foundation 
for your feet as is shown in 
the pictures of shooting in 
Worth Park. The pictures 
are typical enough of the stands 
in this sort of shooting ; but on 
the hills of Wales you are 
more likely than not to have 
an angle of 45deg. for you 
standing-place, and when you 
turn quickly to catch up a 
bird going on the downward 
side of you. the precariou: 
foothold adds not a little t 
the interest and pleasing 
uncertainty of the shot. 

In all these shoots where 
the coverts lie on the hillsides, 
so that both the beaters and 
the next guns are frequently 
lost to view, one has to be very 
careful. It does not do to say 
after a shot, ‘‘Oh, so sorry! I 
did not see you were there.” 
You have to look before you 
shoot, not afterwards, and 
make sure that there is no 
one there. This, of course, is 
said with regard to a shot at 
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a rabbit, or possibly at a low-flying woodcock. You will 
not wish to take a pheasant so low that it puts a man’s life 
in danger. There are a good many woodcock at times in some 
of these Sussex “gills,” as the woodland ¢lens are called in the 
local tongue, and commonly they lie in the lowest part of the 
“gill” and fly “mong the trees, without bothering themselves to 
rise over the tree-tops. Thus they 
make themselves as great a source 
of danger as possible both to guns 
and beaters. Many a man who is 
quite safe with a pheasant loses his 
head completely when a woodcock is 
in the air. He gets too eager. ‘The 
lest maxim that a shooter can pos- 
sibly lay to his heart is point de zéle. 
he coolest shots are always the 
best, and usually the quickest 
( though this sounds like a paradox) 
; well as the safest. Keenness is 
fine quality in a sportsman, but, 
ke many good things, while its use 
; excellent its abuse is full of risk. 
Part of Mrs. Montefiore’s shoot- 
ng extends to Crabbett Park, where 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has his renowned 
\rabs. A few odd partridges will be 
n the bag at the end of the day, but 
he Hastings sand, which is the 
‘eological formation of most of this 
ounty, is less light than its name 
eems to imply, and it is not really 
‘ood partridge ground. ‘The red-leg 
is nearly as plentiful as the native 
rrown, and seems to be on the 
ncrease. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 
THE LAst OF THE PHEASANTS. 

HE weather has not been kind to us 
for the later covert shooting, and 
the result has been a large propor- 
tion of rather bedraggled pheasants, 

flying feebly, and finally presenting an 


untempting appearance in the poulterers’ Rouch. MR. A. PRYER SHOOTING. Ccpyricht—"C L.” 


shops. <A fair stock will be left, where all 

the hens are not caught up, to furnish a nucleus for the stock of the next year, 
a stock that will be rather in need of some recrui‘ing, for the wild birds did not 
flourish in the cold wet spring, It is not o'ten we have had a season when 
so small a proportion of the birds hatched (and the tame birds hatched out 
fairly) have been well brought to the gun. To be sure, there is still ‘the 
third time over” in many coverts, when a few high-flyins hens, perhaps, may 
be allowed in a slaughter that is directed especially against the male sex. | And 
this third shoot may be all the richer for the comparative poverty of previous 
shoots; but pheasants are 
wild and cun ing by the 
turn of the year, and do 
not always obey the will of 
even the wiliest tactician 
of the beating line. 


PARTRIDGE PRESER- ~ 
VATION. 

The partridges have 
maintained the reputation 
that their first appearance 
promised. They have been 
patchy. Some very good 
bags have been made, but 
in other parts, sometimes 
closely adjacent, there 
have been virtually no 
birds at all. Probably 
the occasional good bags 
are due not a little to the 
undoul.ted and satisfactory 
fact thata general improve- 
ment of the partridge stock 
is in progress in England. 
If the elements wouid be 
kind enough to give usa 
good season or two in 
succession, it is likely that 
we should see some sur- 
prising bags recorded from 
many parts of the country 
—even from some of those 
counties in the West that 
have never teen looked 
on as a favourite home of 
the ‘little brown | irds.” 

SNIPE SHOOTING. 

It is curious how many shooting accidents we have heard of this year of which 
the common feature has been that the victim has been struck in the eye. It is 
very remarkable that, when only a single pelle: strikes, the eye should so often seem 
to be injured, but perhaps this is partly because no fuss, comparatively, is made 
about a stray pellet striking a less delicate part. .The very wide spread of some 
of the shot in a charge is evidence of the large space that must intervene 
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between them, and helps to explain how it is that a small object like a snipe 
may be well within the killing circle, and yet may escape if it has the luck to 
find one of these vacant spaces. To be sure, it has not much chance if it be in 
the centre of the pattern at any reasonable range, but we do not always succeed 


in placing the dead centre of the charge on a twisting snipe. There are those 


who say that there are two means by which the snipe may be made a compara- 
tively easy shot, the one by taking him the moment he rises, before he has 
begun to twist, the other by waiting until he 
has flown a considerable distance, by which 
time, they arzue, he will cease his puzzling 
twists, and may still be within shot, if he 
rose close to the gun. For our own part, we 
may con ess to a little scepticism about the 
snipes antics ceasing In time to permit a 
killing shot. Generally he has flown some 
distance before he simplifies his tactics. In 
the other plan, that of taking him as soon as 
he rises and before he has got into his stride, 
so to speak, for his twistings, we have far 
more confidence; but with all our wisdom 
applied to the question, the snipe still will 
remain an evasive little bird, and if we shoot 
him too close we mangle him. 


OER FIELD 
ee? FURROW, 


HE North Staffordshire Hunt Com- 
mittee have resolved to appre ach 
the Duke of Sutherland in order 
to endeavour to persuade him to 
withdraw his resignation. It is 
believed that the Duke was moved 

to the resolution pirtly ty tue action ol 
the small and not very influential party in 
he Hunt who were desirous that there should 
be a professional huntsman always to carry 
the horn, with the possible exception of one 
day a week. It is no new thing for some 
members o' a Hunt to desire to have the 


services of a proessional. There is often an 
unreasonable prejudice against amtteurs. In 


one case, at all events, a dead vet was made at 
a very excelient Master, who was a better 
huntsman than his servant, with the not un 

natural consequence that the Mas’er resigned. 
When a Master sperd:, as the Duke does, 
between £3,000 and £4 0004 year on the 
ITunt, and provides the kennels, any interfere: ce is likely to cause a great injury 
to hunting, more particularly when the average of sport is as high as itis in North 
Staffordshire. One of the great faults of hunting men, o‘ten based on ignorance 
of the conditi ns of sport, is unreasonable grumbling. There are nowadays qui e 
enough difficulties in the way of the Master without incre ts.ng them unnecessarily. 
If we always took advantage of the sport we had ins‘ead ot hanging about gates 
and gaps, and then grumbling because hounds do not run straight and fast every 
time they go oat, we should contribu e very greatly to the harmony which should 
exist. When we come to 
think of it this is more 
strange, because when a 
good fox, a burning scent, 


a and a clear course are 
combined, about five or 
R six men, besides the Hunt 


officials, are as many as 
are likely really to see 
the run from end to end. 
We all have excellent 
excuses for not being there, 
and possibly they are true, 
The fact remains that we 
do not see the best of the 
sport. If we only thought 
a little more about the 
difficulties of the Masrer 
and the huntsman, and of 
how much fun they show 
us, we Should undoubtedly 
be less inclined to criticise, 
and be more grateful for 
the sport which is shown 
us at a very reasonable cost 
to our pockets. 

On Monday week, 
with woich we must bezin 
our tale—since the inter- 
vention of Christmas makes 
our budget of hunting 
gossip close earlier than 
usual this week — Mr. 
Fernie’s were at Sadding- 
“ ton. A south-west wind 
IN PARK WOOD. Copyrient—"c.L." and a pleasant keenness 

in the air promised well, 
though it might have been said that the sun was too bright. The roads 
to the village of Saddington were dotted over with horses and carriages 
as we jozsged on to the fixture, and the gathering was a full one. It consisted 
chiefly of the members of the Hunt. From = Saddington hounds were 
taken to Wistow Park, where Mr. Mark Firth always has foxes for 
us. As Beckford says, we can no more have too many foxes than we can 
have too much money. Yet, for the purposes of sport, it is better not to have 





them all in one place. The Wistow coverts consist of a number of small 
spinneys and miniature woods scattered over the park. In the first one hounds 
tried a fox went away almost at once, and the field prepared for a start ; 
however, he came back. Then another one went off in the opposite direction, 
but by this time hounds were hunting the first. The country-folk said that two 
other foxes ran down a hedgerow, but the pack were tied to the one in covert. 
But not for long, for he speedily went to ground. Then there was a pause, and 
it was some time before Founds hit on another. This one had a long start, and 
hounds were never really on terms with him. It was nothing but slow hunting 
out towards Saddington and back to the railway, by Wistow, where he was lost. 
Things now looked rather unpromising. John and Jane Ball failed us. But 
the day was redeemed Ly a spin, all too short, from Walton Holt to Kilworth 
Sticks. It took just ten minutes, but was very bright while it lasted. The 
fences are to be jumped, and those who started 
well saw it all as hounds ran. At Kilworth Sticks 
the hounds changed, and we were now out of our 
country, so the Master ordered the hounds to be 
stopped. Inthe evening Foxton was indulged with 
a political meeting. With such matters I have 
nothing to do here, but it was a notable fact that 
the speakers and a great part of the a-sembly had 


been out hunting in one capacity or another. This 
tiny village had sent out quite a number of its 
inhabitants to the hunt. The paths of a candidate 


are pleasant in Leicestershire, since he can hunt in 
the morning, address a meeting in the evening, and 
find even his opponents softened to him by a 
common love of the sport they have shared durinz 
the cay. 

On Tuesday we had a really delightful ride, 
and there were several people out who are not 
regular followers. Among others were Lord 
Ribblesdale, whose portrait appeared in Country 
LIFE some time ago, Lord Helmsley, Mr. Hugh 
Owen, and Mr. E. Brassey. A scent in Owston : 
Wood there was, but the stare was delayed by the ie 
multitude of lines, for all the foxes in the wood 
seemed to be afoot ‘at once. It was not everyone 
who got a start, and even from the first hounds 
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ran so hard that those who did not seize every 
Opportunity were soon in the rear up to Prior's 


Coppice. A second chance was given, for the fox, 
running almost against a lad with a dog, turned short 
back, and hounds turned too. Up wind the pace 
was tremendous. Many of the leaders were now 


in the rear, and one or two who are generally in 
front if they have a chance now took up the running. 
Youth and blood will be served, and one of the 


last joined, on a well-bred horse, was going well. Elliott & Fry. TOM FIRR. 


On the right but a liule way off there was a man, 

who has hunted more seasons than his younger companion has years, taking 
the country just as it came, and with his eye on the hounds. Whatever the 
leaders mav have done, the rest of us never had a pull till we stood in the 
field near Withcote, where hounds had literally raced into their fox. It is not 
the custom to waste time over a fox on a good scenting day with this pack, 
and almost before we had shaken ourselves comfortably into the second horse’s 
saddle hounds were running in Ladywood. A Quogn fox this, for ke made no 
delay, and ran over the grass to John o’ Gaunt. T do not think he went into 
any covert on his way, unless, indeed, he took a turn in Knossington to shake 
hounds off. His point was Ashby, and here he beat us, having run over the 
best of the Cottesmore and the cream of the Quorn. Or if, perchance, 
that is too strong, then we may say that any grass country is delightful 
on a good horse and with a straight fox and scent, when, too, the 
horse is the second horse who has been out of his stable just long 
enough to have shaken off his foolishness and to settle down to business 
at once. Tlalt the falis we have are in those early moments when the hor-e 
is too excited to look where he is going, and too headstrong to let you 
guide him. 

I am sorry to hear from the Warwickshire country that the Master has had 
another fall, having birely recovered from the last ; he came down over a fence 
and dislocated his arm. Lord Charles Bentinck also came to grief on the same 
Monday (December 15th). The King had a look at the Atherstone dog pack 
while they were at Gopsall. The white collars of the servants must have 
reminded His Majesty of the days of his hunting with the Pytchley, when 
Colonel Anstruther Thomson was Master of that pack, as he was also for a 
short time of the Atherstone. 

It was interesting to see the late Master of the Garth receive his presentation, 
which consisted of a silver statuette of himself on a favourite horse, and with 
three hounds Sir Warwick Morshead made the presentation at a meet 
which took place at Mr. Crew’s house at Billingbear. There was a great 
gathering of old Berkshire people, for Mr. T. C. Garth and his hounds were 
one of the institutions of the county. ‘* Garth’s”’ is a name known to us from 
childhood, for many now middle-aged men were not born when Mr. Garth began 
his Mastership. 

A telegram has just announced to me the death of Tom Firr, the greatest 
huntsman of our day. He was one of the most brilliant men who ever 
hunted a pack of hounds, a fine horseman, and with a marvellous control over 
his pack. It will be remembered that he recently retired from the Quorn, to the 
universal regret of all the members of the Hunt, and not only of those, but of all 
the many people from all parts of the world who had hunted with him. Well 
do I remember going to hunt with the Quorn for the first time, and feeling that 
no huntsman could be as good as Firr was said to be. Yet what I saw made 
me ‘eel that he was a master of the science of fox-hunting such as I had never 
seen Lefore, and it had fallen to my lot to see the best hunitsman of the day. 
He could and did take liberties with his pack, but they trusted him and would 
put down their heads and hunt for him after they had been lified for a mile or 
two as I have never seen them do for any other huntsman. He was of course 
generally well mounted. Te came to the Quorn under Mr. Coupland, and only 
left when the consequences of a severe fall in Charnwood Forest incapacitated 
him from hunting hounds. He was, as I have heard, born of poor parents, but he 
raised himself by talent and character to the head of a profession which requires 


both in a very high degree. .& 
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1H7€ OLD) DECOT. 


T lies—neglected, unknown, forgotten—in the heart of a 
patch of woodland, no great way from the sea, what was 
once a good and profitable decoy—the pride of the squire 
on whose estate it existed, and the joy of the decoy-man’s 
heart. Its glories are gone with the legions of wildfow] 

which once made this country-side their home, flighting over the 
flat marshes to and fro between the shore-line and the decoy 
pool. The neighbouring villagers still call the place the “’Coy,” 
but even the oldest of them can now scarce 
recall the time when the decoy was in us« 
and working order. Where once was 
heard the clangour of hundreds of water- 
fowl, silence now reigns. Tor some reason 
the covert is neglected. Once or twice 
during the winter a few beaters force their 
way through with infinite  difficulty—for 
the place is sadly overgrown—and drive 
out a score or so of wild pheasants to the 
guns; but for the rest, foxes, the few 
pheasants, a woodcock now and again, 
and in the spring and summer numbers 
of singing birds, have the undergrowth to 
themselves. Occasionally the foxhounds 
draw the little piece of woodland and 
rout out a fox; this and the rare 
pheasant-shooting episodes are the only 
events that ever disturb the wonderful 
quiet of the Old Decoy. It must, of 
course, always have been a solitary place. 
Wildfowlers and decoy-men must have 
quiet and peace; it was as necessary to 
them as din and uproar are to urban 
civilisation. 

Wandering quietly about the heart of 
this abode of solitude, it is not difficult to 
make out the plan of the decoy as it 
formerly existed. The pool wherein the 
wildfowl once swam hither and thither has 
long since been drained, and upon its soft, 
Copyright alluvial bed now flourishes a vast crop of 

reeds and fen growth five or six feet 
high. From the corners of this pool you may note easily 
where the ditches or pipes ran, up which the. wildfowl were 
decoyed. These ditches were always curved, so that the fowl 
should not be able to pry too closely into the mysteries of what 
lay beyond, otherwise they might have been too scared to follow 
the decoy dog in that absorbing passage up the ditches which 
was to prove so fatal to them. Anyone who understands the 
working of this almost lost art can here still trace the whole 
scheme of affairs in which the wildfowler and his master took 
so keen an interest. 

Buried in the very heart of the dense thickets which have 
grown up in this now neglected piece of woodland stands a 
mute memorial of the old-time decoy-man himself. It isa curious 
and to me a very interesting relic, still flourishing there on the 
bank of where the pool once existed—a fine quince tree which in 
its neglected old age still thrives bravely, putting forth each 
autumn a lusty crop of magnificent fruit. It is significant of 
the utter oblivion that has fallen upon the place, that even in 
late September or early October, when the tree is laden with 
ripe pale golden fruits, they are allowed to fall and rot, unnoticed 
and unknown. Not a soul, it would seem, knows of the existence 
even of the old decoy-man’s quince tree, upon which a hundred 
years ago and more he set, I will wager, so great a store. The 
quince, as some people are aware, loves a moist situation—old- 
fashioned folk used to plant their trees in a deep ditch—and the 
decoy-man, who, no doubt, had some reed-hut or other shelter 
hard by, hit upon a perfect site for the fruit he loved when he 
planted his young sapling here. I can imagine the tough old 
fellow—for the wildfowler had to be a man of iron constitution 
to stand the life he led—regarding the tree with a look of pride 
now and again as he passed to and fro upon his business. 

Even now, much more than a century since its planter was 
laid in his grave, the good tree thrives in this wilderness, putting 
forth its fair pale blossom each spring, bearing its crop of 
goodly fruit each autumn, and giving promise, in spite of its 
neglect, of continuing to do so for generations yet to come. It 
is a pity, indeed, that its delicious fruit, the improver even of the 
goodly apple when they are partners together in a pie, should 
thus fall and decay, forgotten and unmarked, each glorious 
autumn. Quince jelly, by the way, made when the fruit is ripe, 
not before, is one of the most delicious of all conserves, as our 
great-grandmothers and their forbears well knew. 

Let us look back a hundred years or so, and see how the 
decoy-man went about his business. This is one of the most 
ancient of our English sporting methods ; it is one which, decade 
by decade, falls more and more into desuetude, and it may be not 
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uninteresting to see how it was managed. Imagine, then, the 
great reed-bed in front of us a broad and deep pool, as it was in 
the eighteenth century. Over each of the gently-curving ditches, 
or pipes, leading from its four corners were set arched hoops of 
wood, which supported strong netting, wide and pretty high at the 
pool entrance, and tapering away by degrees until it ended in the 
purse-like funnel-net, completely hooped, in which the wildfowl 
finally found themselves. Hither our friend the decoy-man 
came at the finish of his capture to find his victims and put 
them out of their misery. His first plan of operations was, 
briefly, something like the following: From behind his elaborate 
system of screens of reed-fencing, down towards the place where 
the ‘pipe’ opened on to the pool, he watched with lynx eyes 
the mallard, widgeon, teal, and other fowl gathered upon the 
water. Between them aad himself were some of his own tame 
“decoy ducks,” which understood him and his little ways—or, 
at all events, a part of them—perfectly well. Noting that a 
sufficient number of wildfowi were now gathered, he gave a 
peculiar quiet whistle, known to his own ducks, and cast 
some grains of hemp into the mouth of the drain. Forthwith, 
attracted by the whistle and the sight of the grain floating 
towards them, the decoys quietly paddled up and began feeding. 
At that, every head of the wild duck out yonder upon the pool 
went up. They knew the signs, saw and heard the greedy 
“scuttering” of their fellows, and they, too, came sailing up to 
see what good fare might be offering. Just at the entrance to 
the pipe they suddenly set eyes on an apparition which riveted 
their attention yet more. THis was no less than the decoy-man’s 
dog, carefully trained for the part he had now to play. Some- 
times a tame fox was used. One was employed at the Berkeley 
Castle decoy some five-and-twenty years ago. And it is a fact 
that decoy-men preferably use for this purpose a dog of a reddish 
or fox colour. 

The dog or the fox, if a fox was used, moved quietly to and 
fro for a minute or two, as the wild duck came nearer—the 
Berkeley fox used to wave his tail in a manner peculiarly and 
fatally fascinating to the birds—-and then turned, made up the 
drain, and after seeing that the fowl were following him, and were 


well within the netting, disappeared. He had played his part and 
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joined his master. It is a strange ching that the wildfow], 
although in reality inwardly alarmed at the dog in front of them, 
or that yet more dreaded foe the fox, almost invariably followed in 
pursuit of the vanished animal, and were presently so far involved 
that their fate was certain. On a sudden the decoy-man stepped 
from behind one of his reed-screens and showed himself. He was 
between the wild duck and the open water, and they no more dared 
try for safety that way than they could burrow into the earth. 
Suddenly, too, they discovered as they rose that between them and 
the free sky was some terrible-looking stuff—the netting—which 
might wreakthem harm. There was nothing for it—they must go 
straight on. They hurried on and on, fear lending them swiftness; 
the pipe and its covering grew ever smaller, until at length, 
frantic and blind with terror, the unfortunate fowl were safely 
snared in the pocket or funnel-net at the far end, where the 
decoy-man presently found them, wrung their necks, extricated 
them, and departed to make preparation for another campaign 
against their fellows. 

Sometimes the fowl were decoyed by the tame ducks alone ; 
sometimes, as I have shown, by a dog or a fox in conjunction 
with decoy ducks. Sometimes the dog was trained to appear at 
the mouth of the decoy, after the wild duck had sailed up, and so 
frighten them into the funnel-net at the far end. The result was 
usually the same—a bag, sometimes small, sometimes good, 
sometimes a very large one, of fine and marketable wildfowl. 
At Ashby, a famous Lincolnshire decoy, for example, 113 wild 
duck have been netted in a single operation, while 248 have been 
taken inaday. The profits from the great decoys in the Fen 
country, when wildfowl were numerous, must have been very 
great. Pennant, writing in the eighteenth century, instances a 
single season in which 31,200 wild duck, widgeon and teal, the 
produce of ten decoys near Wainfleet, in Lincolnshire, were soid 
in London alone. But, as England has become drained and 
populated, wildfowl are no longer to be numbered by the tens 
of thousands, as they used to be before the fens and marshes 
were reclaimed. There are still a few decoys left here and 
there, but they possess nothing like the value they used to 
have, and one by one they are given up and the business is 
abandoned. H. A. BryDen. 





CORRESPONDENCHE. 


ISINGLASS. 
{To THE Eprror or **Country Lire.”} 
S1r,--I enclose a photograph of the late Colonel M‘Calmont’s famous race-horse 
Isinglass looking over the door of his leose box. The attitude is so very 





appropriate to the sid occasion, that I think it may be of general interest. 
We have all heard of the close sympathy between the lower animals and their 
masters, and though probably the pose of the horse was quite accidental, many 
might think that the poor animal had received some warning about the death 
of his owner. At any rate, he looks like a chief mourner at a funeral, 
and the dignity and pathos of his grief is well worthy of the greatness of his 
fame. —W. k. 

[Our correspondent sends an excellent photograph, but we fail to perceive 
the dignity and pathos he describes so eloquently. To an unimaginative mind 
the animal seems to be perfectly comfortable and at home. —ED. | 


HOW AN OTTER SWIMS. 
[To tuk Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”} 

Sir,—I have just had the opportunity of examining a bitch otter caught last 
week in a rabbit trap (by the claws of one forefoot only) on the warren at the 
south end of Walney Island. This is, so far as I can learn, the only instance of 
of an otter having been found on the island. It had p:obably come from the 
Duddon Kiver, and had followed the eels across the estuary and down the full 
length of the island opposite the town of Barrow, until it nearly reached the 
lighthouse at the south end. Can you tell me how an otterswims? How is the 
motive power applied? The limts, although they are very muscular, have not 
the spread of surface nor the sweep acting as paddles to explain the pice at 
which it can swim, and, looking at the muscular development of the tail, it 
would seem that it must be used like a fish’s—as a screw or scull. I cannot find 
anything on this subject in any book I have access to.—H. G. P. 

[There can be no doubt that otters follow their prey for a considerable 
distance out to sea, so that there is nothin very surprising in one visiting Walney 
Island. In swimming, an otter uses its limbs like any otter quadruped, but, as 
our correspondent says, it could not attain anything approaching the speed at 
which it travels by this means alone. Asa ma:ter of fact, not only the tail, but 
the whole body, is brought into‘action, and the appearance of an otter under 
water so closely resembles that of a salmon that even the most experienced otter 
hunters are sometimes deceived. This shows that the action of the animal must 
be almost identical w.th that of the fish.— Eb. ] 


AN ENGINE-RIDING PIGEON. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* CountRY LIFE.” ] 
Str, —A few months ago the papers were full of accounts of the Brixton jackdaw 
which was in the habit of making long journeys perched on the rails of tramway 
cars. I have heard of a similar instance, but in this case it was a pigeon, 
which developed the extraordinary taste of riding on a railway engine. It 
belonged to a station-master at the terminus of a small branch line in the north 
of Scotland, and as it was a well-bred carricr he determined to train it fora 
racing bird. With this object in view he sent it in a hamper, under the care of 
the engine-driver, to be liberated a short distance from home, but when the 
basket was opened the bird refused to leave the engine, and on subsequent trials 
being made it showed no inclination to journey on its own account, but would 
perch on any part of the engine and remain there until it was fetched back to 
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its roosting-place, which was the engine shed, Quite lately it came to an 
untimely end on account of this choice of abode. The engine fire had not been 
properly put out, and when the stoker arrived one morning, to his great grief he 
discovered that his favourite had been asphyxiated. It seems to me that this 
perversity of instinct in a naturally timid bird is a most extraordinary instance. 
One would suppose that the noise and rattle of the railway train would frighten 
any pigeon, even of the strongest nerves, but as in human beings, familiarity breeds 
contempt, and this is a striking instance showing how domestic animals adapt 
themselves to their surroundings. This adaptability accounts for the way in 
which horses get accustomed to the bicycles, motor-cars, a5 

and other terrifying objects which they encounter on 

the road.—R. C. 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 
To THE Eprror or ‘Counrry LirE.”] 

S1rk,—I enclose an extract from a letter from my cousin, 
Dr. Clarence Visick, giving an account of his treatment of 
foot and mouth disease among the stock on his farm at 
Malaga, Spain. I send it, thinking that it might be of 
interest to some of your readers, and I may add that any 
information you or your readers could give on this subject 
would be most gratefully appreciated by my cousin. 
CLARENCE ELLiorv. 

! The following is the extract from Dr. Clarence Visick’s 
letter mentioned above: ‘‘ Out of seventy cows filty-five 
have died of the foot and mouth disease in about a week. 
I want to get reliable information alout the inoculation for 
this disease. Perhaps you could advise some book or 
treatise where the latest information is to be got. I 
have about a dozen pigs; one died about a week ago, 
and, on examination, I found all the rest had swollen and 
tender feet, which bled if they ran about. So I enclosed a 
clean piece of ground with wire n<tting, and condemned 
the styes in the yard. I had this emptied, dug out 
a foot deep, and refilled with fresh soil, and washed 
all the feet with a solution of sulphate of copper and 
lime. Then we put a large flat earthenware bath full of strong brine at 
the door of the new yard, so that every time they came out they all got a foot 
bath. I don’t know if this is according to ‘Cocker,’ but they all got well.” —Eb. ] 


LABURNUM IN DECEMBER. 
[To rHE Eprror oF “Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—It may interest you to know that a friend of mine in this village has a 
laburnum tree in flower out of doors, and the late frost has not affected it. 
Truly the times are out of joint—at least, the tree is out in bud. —A. VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS, Bourne End, Bucks. 


THE DODDER AS PARASITE. 
fo THE Epiror or ‘CounrrRy Lirr.”’| 
S1x,—I send you an illusiration of a parasitic plant which has been causing 
a good deal of discussion in the scientific and botanic world. It is that of the 
dodder, parasitic on furze. Originally the dodder was supposed, like the 
mistletoe, to germinate on the plant it attacked. Now botanists recognise that 
the dodder begins life in the common soil (though if kept there quickly 
disappearing) in the neighbourhoed of an appropriate foothold, such as the 
stifi branches of the furze offer, throwing out tendrils and climbing rapidly 
from left to right, inserting subsidiary rootlets in the tissues of the plant seized 
upon. The dodder severs connection with Mother Earth, the iuices of the 


foster-parent being thenceforth its sole nutriment. In September the dazzling 
white minute rosettes of bloom are studded all over the prickly furze branches ; 
thin red thread-like tendrils, bearing blooms, make a veritable network over 
the plant attacked. This plant with the mistletoe constituting our two 
prominent native parasitic plants, I hope you may consider this curious life- 
history worthy of notice. On the moorlands the plant must be well known 
to the sportsman.—FE. K. P. 

[In the interesting account of the dodder given by our correspondent no 
mention is made of there being more than one kind, whereas there are th:ee 
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species indigenous to this country—the greater dodder (Cuscuta europea of 


Linnzeus), the flax dodder (C. epilinum of Weihe), and the lesser dodder 
(C, epithymum of Linnzeus, or C. trifolii of Babington’s manual). The species 
alluded to is evidently the greater dodder, a common parasite on furze and 
many other shrubby plants. It is very widely distributed, being found over 
Central Europe, Asia, ani as far as Japan, and southwards to Algiers, It is 
not so comm >n, however, in this country as the lesser dodder, which is also 
the most destructive species of the three as rezards cultivated plants, as it 
commonly infests various species of clover, in fields of which dead patches may 


often be found, sometimes two or three yards in diameter, which have bee.. 
killed by this pest. Persons having a field of seed clover should be very careful 
when cutting it, if it is infested with dodder, not to allow any of this plant to 
be harvested with the clover, or the seeds of the two plants may get mixed 
together, and it will then be very difficult to separate them. The dodder seeds 
are frequently imported into this country with clover seed from the Continent 
which has not been carefully selected. Some persons may be surprised to learn 
that the dodders are members of the same family as the convolvulus (the 
Convolvulaceze), though to the ordinary observer there is not much similarity ; 
yet on a close examination it will be found that there is, and their twining 
habits are the same. Though our native dodders only live on comparatively 
small plants, in America, that land of big things, some species make their way 
to the tops of the tallest trees. The seeds of the dodders germinate in damp 
earth or decaying leaves, but the ydung plant is unable to obtain any 
nourishment from either, and it would perish as soon as the supply of food- 
matter contained in the seed is exhausted un!ess it found a suitable host within 
reach ; and, no doubt, as in the case of most plants, by far the larger number 
of seeds which ripen never germinate, owing to unfavourable circumstances. 
Another family of parasitic plants, the broomrapes (Orabanchace), have a very 
similar early life-history, except that they are parasitic on the roots of their 
hosts. When the seed germinates, unless it can find a suitable root it soon 
perishes, as it is unable to obtain food from the soil or air. The mistletoe 
germinates at once on its host, and it is enabled to do so by reason of the 
very sticky nature of the su'stance by which the seeds are surrounded, 
as it can adhere to the branch of its host until 
the seed germinates, when its radicle spreads out over the 
branch in a soft mass, from the centre of which a kind of 
root is developed, which penetrates through the bark into 
the wood beneath. The seeds are generally deposited on 
the branches by birds. Some authorities state that the 
seeds pass through the bodies of the birds, without injury, 
and that the slimy excrement of the bird assists in pre- 
venting the seeds from falling off the branches on which 
they have been deposited. Others say that the sticky 
substance with which the seeds are coated prevents their 
being swallowed by the birds, who rub their bills against 
the branches in order to get rid of them, and that they 
adhere there simply by the stickiness of their own coating. 
It is very strange that some plants should, entirely as it 
were, leave their natural mode of life and Lecome abso- 
lutely dependent on others for nourishment. It is also 
curious that the plant which bears the largest known 
flowers is a parasite—we allude, of course, to the Raffleesia 
arnoldii; the plant itself consists merely of a network of 
fine threads which permeate the tissues of the roots of its 
host, Lut its flowers measure a yard or more across, weigh 
15lb., and have a most putrid smell, which attracts flies that 
help to fertilise them. — Ep. ] 


AS KEEN AS MUSTARD. 
[To rHe Eprror or **Country Lire.”’| 

S1r,— Notwithstanding the endeavours of exhibitors to 

transmogrify the fox-terrier into anything but a dog that 

would be useful for the purpose he was originally intended 

for—namely, to follow foxes and other vermin underground, 

and also to tackle them—there is no doubt that the majority 
of fox-terriers inherit an amount of pluck and endurance of which few other breeds 
can boast. Here is a picture ofa dog who is much too big to go to ground, but, 
as will be seen, he is as anxious as any of his hard-bitten ancestors to get to grips 
with his natural enemies. Can you or any of your readers account for this inherited 
‘‘wameness” being such a prominent characteristic of the breed, a quality 
which no amount of mollicoddling seems to be able to eradicate? Not that for 
a moment I wish to say that the fox-terrier is not an excellent house dog and 
very suitable fora lady’s pet. He is essentiilly a gentleman in the dog world, 
and bears himself as such.—E. W. 
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